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REVIEWS. 


History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great 
Britain. By E. Baines, jun. London: 
Fisher & Jackson. 


Tur history of the cotton manufacture in 
England is without a parallel in the annals 
of any age or country. In the beginning of 
the reign of George III. it gave employment 
to forty thousand persons, and the value of 
the goods produced was 600,000/.; it now 
employs not less than fifteen hundred thou- 
sand persons, and the value of the goods pro- 
duced exceeds thirty-one millions. It is diffi- 
cult to form a conception of the extent of 
such a manufacture, but the following calcu- 
lations may help our readers to an intelligi- 
ble idea of its vastness. The cotton yarn 
annually spun in England would, in a single 
thread, girdle the globe 203,775 times; it 
would reach fifty-one times from the earth to 
the sun; and it would encircle the earth’s 
orbit eight times and a half. The wrought 
fabrics of cotton exported in one year would 
girdle the equatorial circumference of the 
globe eleven times. The cotton manufacture 
furnishes one-half of British exports, employs 
one-eleventh of our population, and supplies 
almost every nation in the world with some 
part of its clothing. The receipts of the 
merchants and manufacturers from this single 
branch of industry, equal two-thirds of the 
public revenue of the kingdom. 

These facts sufficiently prove the import- 
ance of the subject discussed in this volume. 
The manner in which the subject is treated, 
the stores of information opened by the 
author, his lucid arrangement, his skill in 
the analysis of causes and effects, and the 
spirit of enlightened philosophy manifest in 
the inferences deduced from the progress of 
the manufacture, entitle Mr. Baines to rank 
asanational benefactor. A complete and 
accurate portraiture of the most extraordinary 
branch of manufacturing industry existing in 
the world, is a literary and commercial trea- 
sure, whose value cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated. 

It will probably be deemed an acceptable 
service by our readers, if, taking Mr. Baines 
as our guide, we briefly trace the rise, pro- 
gress, and present condition of this important 
branch of our national industry, and thus 
may our paper serve as an introduction to 
his volume,—a volume that requires, and 
will amply repay, attentive study, but which 
may, on that very account, be laid aside by 
careless readers. 

_India appears to have been the most an- 
cient seat of the cotton manufacture, 
whence it spread into Persia and Egypt. 
In America, where the natives were found 
clothed in cotton by Columbus, the manu- 
facture was probably an independent inven- 
tion. During the Greek and Roman ages, 
Indian cottons and muslins were sparingly 
imported into Europe, while the use of silk 
extended rapidly. The Saracenic conquests 





changed the whole face of the civilized world; 
new arts and sciences were introduced, new 
routes of commerce opened, and new branches 
of trade established. Under the wondrous 
impulse received from the prophet of Mecca, 
the Arabs proceeded, almost in a single 
bound, from utter insignificance to acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence in intellectual acquire- 
ment, in industry, and in arms. When the 
first burst of conquest was over, the coun- 
tries beneath their sway displayed improve- 
ments in agriculture and manufacturing 
skill, to which Christendom, sunk in feudal 
darkness, could furnish no parallel. They 
introduced the cotton plant and cotton ma- 
nufacture into Spain, where both flourished 
for several centuries ; the plant still grows 
wild in the ancient kingdom of Valencia, 
where its wasted fruitfulness is a sad type of 
these evil days of Spanish degeneracy. 

The progress of the cotton manufacture 
in Europe was very slow; it was not intro- 
duced into England before the close of the 
sixteenth century, when the arts of spinning 
and weaving cotton were brought over by 
some Protestant refugees from Flanders. Its 
earliest seat appears to have been the county 
of Lancaster, for the first mention of its ex- 
istence is found in a description of Manches- 
ter, forming part of ‘ Roberts’s Treasure of 
Traffic,’ published A.D. 1641. The trade in- 
creased slowly, but surely ; so that in 1739 
it was justly boasted “ our cotton-manufac- 
turers not only make enough for our own 
consumption, but also supply our colonies 
and many of the nations of Europe.” In the 
number of the Gentleman's Magazine, from 
which we quote, it is also stated, “ the manu- 
facturers of Manchester alone, for many 
years past, lay out above thirty thousand 
pounds annually on public buildings.” The 
following estimates will show the gradual 
growth of this trade during the early part of 
the last century. 

Quantity of cotton wool imported 

A.D. 1701 1,985,868 tb. 
Ditto Ditto 1764.. 3,870,392 
Official value of cotton goods of Bri- 

tish manufacture exported 1701.. £ 23,353 
Ditto Ditto 1764.. 200,354 

Now let us just glance at modern times :-— 
Quantity of cotton wool import- 

ed 1833 e+ 303,726,195 th. 
Declared value of cotton goods 

exported, 1833 ..... ose £ 18,486,400 

This increase will appear the more extra- 
ordinary when compared with that of our 
ancient staple manufacture, woollens; the 
exportation of woollens during the first half 
of the last century averaged as near as may 
be 2,000,000/. annually, and in 1833 it was 
but 6,539,731/. So that while our woollen 
trade has been merely trebled, our cotton 
trade has increased more than a hundred- 
fold. ‘This wondrous growth is owing to a 
series of splendid inventions, which have 
benefited every individual of the community, 
except him by whom they were contrived. 
Ofno class can the “sic vos non vobis” be pre- 


| dicated so truly as of original inventors, op- 
| posed by prejudice, by ignorance, by short- 
| sighted self-interest, maligned by some, de- 
spised by others, persecuted by all, they have 
sunk into premature graves, while their disco- 
veries, snatched from the broken-hearted au- 
thors, have brought princely fortunes to men 
whose chief merits were capital and cunning. 
The folly of the opposition to machinery was 
never so forcibly displayed as in the history 
of the cotton-trade: at this moment, when 
machines have been invented which enable 
one man to produce as much yarn as three 
hundred men could have produced at the 
accession of George III.—which enable one 
man and one boy to print as many goods as 
a hundred men and a hundred boys could 
have produced then—when steam-engines 
perform the work of 33,000 horses, and 
water-mills of 11,000 horses—so far is ma- 
nual labour from being superseded, that the 
number of operatives has increased from 
forty thousand to one million and a half. 
Nor has this increase been accompanied by 
diminution of comfort to the families of 
the operatives :—the amount paid in wages 
among the whole of the old operatives 
(40,000 in number) was but 220,000/.,— 
that is, little more than 2s. a week each, 
while now 237,000 operatives employed in 
the spinning and weaving factories receive 
annually 6,044,000/., or somewhat more than 
9s. 6d. each per week; and the most dis- 
tressed class, the hand-loom weavers, 250,000 
in number, receive annually 4,375,000/., or 
about 6s. 7d. each per week. So that the 
number of operatives has been increased 
thirty-seven fold, and the rate of wages more 
than quadrupled. Yet there are some grave 
personages who sometimes pass for wise, that 
solemnly lament the growth of machinery as 
a national calamity ! 

The first invention in the process of ma- 
nufacturing cotton was the “ fly-shuttle,” in- 
vented in 1738, by Mr. John Kay, then resid- 
ing at Colchester; it was brought into general 
use about 1760, and was found greatly to 
abridge the time and exertion required in 
weaving. Robert Kay, the son of John, 
added to this the “ drop-box.” But so far 
were the inventors from profiting by these 
discoveries, that Mr. Kay could only escape 
the persecution and danger to which he be- 
came exposed, by flying to Paris. 

“Spinning by rollers” was invented by 
Mr. John Wyatt, of Birmingham, who took 
out a patent for the discovery A.D. 1738, in 
the name of Lewis Paul, a foreigner, with 
whom he was connected in partnership. 
Want of capital prevented Wyatt from com- 
pleting the details of his admirable discovery : 
“ many years and much money were con- 
sumed in the undertaking, but without 
success,” says the person who subsequently 
brought the machine to perfection. Claims 
to an independent invention of this machine 
have been made for an ingenious artist named 
Highs, and it is exceedingly probable that 
Mr. Arkwright took from ie the first hint 
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of the invention, which, as it is well known, 
he claimed as his own. 

Richard Arkwright having learned some 
particulars of the proposed spinning machine, 
devoted all his faculties to its completion. 
That he was not the original inventor is now 
generally acknowledged, but we do not think 
that this greatly detracts from his fame: to 
bring an invention into practical use, to over- 
come all the difficulties of working out de- 
tails, is scarcely less meritorious than the 
first discovery of the principle. About the 
same time that Arkwright established his 
spinning machine at Nottingham, Mr. Har- 
greaves came thither with the “ spinning- 
jenny” from Blackburn, having been driven 
from his native county by the workmen, who 


anticipated utter ruin from the adoption of 


Hargreaves’s invention. Immense iortunes 
have been made by the spinning-jenny ; 
Hargreaves, the inventor, lived and died in 
poverty. Arkwright, supported by some 
capitalists, persevered, and at length had his 
machinery in full operation. A new diffi- 
culty appeared: by an Act of George I. “ the 
use or wear in Great Britain, in any garment 
or apparel whatsoever, of any printed, paint- 
ed, stained, or dyed calico,’” was prohibited 
‘under the penalty of forfeiting to the in- 
former the sum of 5/.” This specimen of 
the “ wisdom of our ancestors” was designed 
for the protection of home manufacturers, at 
a time when no calico was made in England. 
To maintain the Act as a prohibition against 
English-made calico was so utterly absurd, 
that its being prayed for by the cotton-manu- 
facturers of this country is, as Mr. Baines 
justly remarks, “one of the most signal in- 
stances on record of the blinding effects of 
commercial jealousy.” ‘The legislature, how- 
ever, did not yield to this senseless clamour, 
but sanctioned the new manufacture. 

Poor Wyatt appears to have been the in- 
ventor of the carding cylinder as well as the 
spinning-roller, which Mr. Peel had the 
merit of first introducing into Lancashire. 
Arkwright perfected this invention also, and 
in his hands the carding-engine became a 
most important as well as most beautiful 
machine. ‘The number of machines thus in- 
troduced led to the establishment of the fac- 
tory system, whose moral and social influences 
we cannot now stop to examine. Its com- 
mercial advantages were so apparent, that 
once adopted, its abolition became impossible, 
even if it were desirable. Arkwright’s pa- 
tents were finally set aside, and after a 
careful perusal of the evidence on the three 
trials—for thus often was the case tried— 
we concur in Judge Buller’s opinion, that 
“ the defendant had not a leg to stand upon.” 
He was subsequently knighted, and died in 
possession of a princely fortune, but not one 
farthing did he ever bestow on those by 
whose inventions he had so largely profited. 

The “mule jenny,” which combined the 
a of Arkwright’s water-frame and 

argreaves’s jenny, and which was the prin- 
cipal cause of the great perfection which the 
cotton manufacture subsequently attained, 
was invented by Mr. Crompton, a weaver, 
near Bolton, who perfected his first machine 
in 1779. A few words will show the value 
of this invention. When first the mule 
jenny was introduced, yarn of forty hanks 
to the pound, or, as it is technically called, 
No. 40, brought 14s. per pound, No, 60, 
25s. per pound, and No, 80, of which Mr. 





Crompton spun a little to show that it was 
not impossible, brought 42s. per pound. At 
the present day, cotton of 100 hanks to the 
pound sells at from 2s. 3d. to 3s. per pound, 
and instead of eighty hanks being deemed 
an impossibility, as many as 350 hanks to 
the pound have been spun, each hank mea- 
suring 840 yards, and forming together a 
thread 167 miles in length. Crompton did 
not secure his invention by a patent; ad- 
vantage was taken of this by more pushing 
manufacturers, who gained enormous for- 
tunes, while he struggled on in comparative 
obscurity. He at length received the tardy 
and inadequate reward of 5000/. granted by 
parliament in 1812. 

The application of steam to the manufac- 
turing of cotton and the invention of the 
power-loom, lead to an interesting chapter in 
the history of science, on which we cannot at 
present venture to enter: a history of steam- 
engines by an author possessing the intelli- 
gence, the industry, and the acuteness of Mr. 
Baines, is a work yet wanting in our history. 
We are also reluctantly obliged to pass over 
the history of bleaching and calico-printing 
with the instructive catalogue of the legisla- 
tive blunders by which the progress of these 
arts was long impeded. Our remaining 
space must be reserved for the condition of 
the working classes, a subject on which erro- 
neous, not to say mischievous opinions, are 
far toocommon. With the exception of the 
hand-loom weavers, for whose gradual decline 
we shall presently assign sufficient reasons, 
there is no large class of workmen in the 
three kingdoms earning higher wages than 
the operatives engaged in the cotton-manu- 
facture. The Supplementary Report of the 
Factory Commissioners states that 67,819 
operatives, including 19,247 men, 20,962 
women, and 27,610 children, earned 141,635/. 
during the month ending May 4th, 1833, 
that is, 10s. 54d. per week for each, indis- 
criminately. ‘This return is made from the 
counties of Lancashire and Cheshire. In 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, the average 
is 8s. 14d. per week, but more women and 
children are employed in the Scotch factories 
than the English. 

But it has been said, that labour in the 
factories is injurious to the health, and that 
these high wagesare purchased by the sacrifice 
of life and strength. We select one passage 
from the overwhelming mass of evidence by 
which this error is refuted in the report of 
the factory commissioners. ‘There were 837 
spinners examined, who had each worked on 
the average 22% years in the mills; of these, 
74 per cent. declared themselves to be in good 
health, 205 per cent. in pretty good health, 
and 53 per cent. in indifferent health. Of 
their wives 963 per cent. were living, and 3} 
per cent. dead: the average number of years 
they had been married was 11}, and their 
average number of children in that period 
33. The number of children distorted was 
only one in 214. That factory labour is less 
salutary to the young than agricultural em- 
ployment must of course be granted, but a 
very curious experiment tried by the com- 
missioners, shows that the disadvantage of 
the factory children is not so great as might 
have been anticipated. A number of boys 
and girls between the ages of nine and seven- 
teen, were collected in the Sunday schools 
of Manchester and Stockport, the numbers 
and ages of those employed and not em- 





ee, 


ployed in factories were nicely balanced, ang 


they were then weighed and measured. The 
following is the result : 
Boys employed in factories, weighed 75.1758, 

Measured 55.282 inches. 

Boys not emploved in factories, wei 

Measured 58-563 inches. choi Taam 
Girls employed in factories, weighed 74,4394, 

Measured 54.951 inches, 

Girls not employed in factories, weighed 75.049%, 

Measured 54.979 inches, 

The state of morals in the factories is stated 
by the commissioners to be rather above than 
below that of the working classes generally 
and to be progressively improving, 

The condition of the hand-loom weavers 
is far inferior to that of any other class of 
labourers employed on cotton ; much of their 
misery, however, must be attributed to them. 
selves. Though a new mode of weaving has 
been invented, they obstinately cling to their 
old implements. Their art is so easily ac- 
quired, that it may be readily learned by 
women, children, or persons brought up to 
other employment; their labour is carried 
on in their own houses, with many tempta- 
tions and some opportunities for embezzle- 
ment, and their trade, notwithstanding the 
low rate of wages, is very seductive to men 
of idle and dissipated habits. Mr. Makin, 
of Bolton, in his evidence before the Hand- 
Loom Weavers’ Committee, declared that 
the embezzlement of the operatives is carried 
to a deplorable extent—that the embezzled 
yarn was sold to disreputable persons, who 
wrought it into goods and undersold the re- 
spectable manufacturers, who were conse- 
quently obliged to reduce the wages of their 
workmen, or else be driven from the market, 

Here we close our examination of this able 
and useful volume. It is unnecessary to add 
a word of commendation; every man who 
feels interested in the prosperity of Britain 
will diligently study a complete, accurate, 
and philosophic history of its most important 
manufacture. 


The Down Easters, &c., &c., §e. By John 
Neal. 2 vols. New York: Harper; Lon- 
don, Kennett. 

Tue English language, suckled in America, 

is the language to “grin the bark off'a tree!” 

No man, let him be born in Europe, Asia, 

Africa, or Brentford, can tell, or guess at, 

the tarnation power of the English tongue, 

unless he has had a true wrestle with the 

Yankee. It must blow a steady Down-Easter 

before it is truly felt at the core. The real 

Yankee dialect is English stripped to the 

skin, full of slang and savage earnestness, 

bursting with meaning and mischief, and 
relishing all over of slyness and danger, “like 

a St. Giles’s Quaker!"—Stranger! that's 

our /eet/e notion ! 

The first volume cf this work, and the 
only volume worthy of the reader's notice, is 
a gem in its way. We shall select a few of 
the rough jewels for the inspection of our 
readers, and ifever the eye was really treated 
with a peep at “black diamonds,” we think 
the present is the time. There is a strange 
mixture of exaggerated romance with the 
vulgarity of Yankee life, and steam-boat 
life ; and, as we infinitely prefer the broad 
national humour of the true scenes, to the 
ultra-mystery and rhodomontade sentimen- 
tality of the ‘serious fiction, we shall confine 
ourselves to extracts from those parts of the 
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work which have, with us, constituted its main 
interest. The first volume is a steam-boat 
volume ; the lovers, the heroes, the incidents 
are all in the steam-boat! ‘The interest pad- 
dles on. Steering clear of the Byronian 
hero, Gerard Middleton, let us at once get 
to the Down-Easter. Hear him on the sub- 
ject of “a nigger.” The title to be “free 
niggers” is capitally made out, as our readers 
will see. 

* Yet in your part of the country you are 
not over friendly to the blacks, J believe, said 
somebody in a quiet mild voice, at our very 
elbow. It was Middleton himself. 

* Frindly! what d’ye mean by that? do ye 
think we keep company with niggers, or make 
frinds of em, hey ? 

“ And why not, if they are well-behaved ? 

“A nigger well-behaved! guess you don’t 
know what your talkin’ about mister. 

“Or a mulatto—— 

* Jess as bad—all alike I tell ye; aint a 
copper to choose betwixt °em—if there’s a drop 
o’ nigger-blood in *em, they'll always show it in 
their temper. 

“ How in their temper ? 

“How in their temper? Why you know as 
well as me—they’re right down ugly when 
they’re mad, clear niggerish. Why taint more’n a 
month ago t’ I heard a great he-nigger tell a 
white man that if he struck him with his whip, 
he'dsplit his head open with the axe—why, in our 
part o’ the country they think themselves most 
as good as white folks, every bit election-days. 

* And what if they do—if they are otherwise 
well-behaved—you tax them, don’t you ? 

“ Taz em! to be sure we do; they are free- 
niggers that way. 

“Do you ever put them into the jury-box ? 

* Into the jury-box—haw, haw, haw! 

“Or into the militia ? 

“Into the militia! Why frind, you don’t 
seem to know much about New England—who 
do ye think would train alongside a pesky nigger, 
in a free country—in the dog-days ? 

* Or a mulatto 

“Yes, or a mulatto eyther, down to the for- 
tyeth generation. | 

“Do you ever allow them to visit you ? 

“ Visit me !—niggers visit me !—I’ll tell you 
what *tis frind, if you are pokin’ fun at a feller 
a better find somethin’ else to do, that’s 
all! 

“But I am perfectly serious. I am only 
asking a few questions, which I hope you are 
good-natured enough to answer, as civilly as they 
are put. 

“Oh, wal! if that’s what you’re driyin’ at— 
whip away.” 

This Tennessee gentleman is travelling 
for the purpose of selling an ointment or 
composition which beats blacking in its vir- 
tues, and Morrison’s pills in its general effi- 
cacy. What would not Rowland, or Warren, 
give for so incomparable an advertiser of 
universal excellence? ‘The passage is long, 
but perfect—we say perfect ! 

“One of the boxes had pitched over upon a 
black fellow below, who cleared himself with a 
spring and a howl, and began leaping about the 
deck with his foot in his hand, his enormous 
mouth as wide open as it would stretch, and the 
tears running down his cheeks— 

“There now! and away bounced the Yankee 
to his relief; catching him up in his arms as if 
he had been a child, scolding him heartily all 
the time: and laying him o=t over the bales of 
goods, without appearing to see the strange faces 
that gathered about him, or to care a fig for their 
— astonishment, he began pulling and 

uling the leg about, now this way and now 
that, and wrenching the foot first one way and 








then another, as if he would twist it off, while 
the sufferer lay grinding his teeth and uttering 
an occasional boo-hoo !—hoo-hoo ! 

** Boohoo !—boohoo !—cried the Yankee, who 
had now satisfied himself as to the state of the 
case. What's the use 0° boo-hooin, I tell ye! 
** * what are ye afeard on? Got the stuff 
till cure ye, if ye’d jammed your leg off—take 
the bruise right out by the roots—look here! 
whipping out a large box, with a lead-colored 
pigment, blue pill or opodeldoc perhaps, or per- 
haps the scraping of a carriage-wheel. That's 
the stuff for corns, I tell ye! capital too for 
razor-straps! addressing himself now to one and 
now to another of the bystanders, and either by 
accident or design so as to hit rather hard here 
and there, and rasie a good-natured laugh at the 
expense of a little somebody with pinched feet, 
and a cross-looking old woman with a beard. 
Clear grit as ever you see! gut sech a thing as 
a jacknife about ye marm ?—to the latter, who 
stood stooping over the box with a most inqui- 
sitive air, eyeing him through her golden-bowed 
spectacles, and occasionally touching the con- 
tents of the box, and then smelling her fingers 
in a way that he did’nt appear to relish—with a 
red-haired girl in very tight shoes on one arm, 
and a sleepy-looking coxcomb with mustachios 
on the other—clear grit, I tell ye !—take a notch 
out of a broad axe!—whoa! to the nigger, 
who-a! there, there !—hest furnitoor-polish ever 
you come across,mam. There, there, stiddy— 
stiddy !—don’t kick—plastering the foot all over 
with his furniture-polish, and wrapping it up 
with a bandage of loose oakum—ah, hah! begin 
to feel nicely aready, dont it mister ? 

“O, yessa massa, groaned the poor negro— 
him peel berry moodch nicealy ; tankee massa— 
berry mudch—boo-hoo !—gorrigh ! 

“Told yeso! slickest stuff ever you see, aint 
it mister? snatching up a rag of tarred canvass 
and a bunch of spun-yarn that somebody held 
near—good for the lock-jaw—tried it on myself; 
nobody talks faster ‘an I do now, do they 
marm ? fuss chop too for yeller-fever, an moths, 
and lip-salve, an bed-bugs—try a leetle on’t, 
mister, (to the youth in mustachios) or may be 
you'd like a box or yer own—some call ita new 
sort 0’ tooth paste with more varter in’t than 
nineteen’sea hosses ; only a quarter dollar a box 
at retail, or two dollars a dozen box in all, and 
take your pay in most anything marm, (to the 
red haired girl) boxes worth half the money, and 
more too, marm—take "em back at double price, 
if you aint satisfied, if 1 ever come across you 
agin—sell ye the privilege right out for any o° 
the states, so’t your son there could make his 
fortin’ by sellin’ it for bears greese; don’t kick, 
I tell ye !—to the nigger—sartin cure for the 
itch—help yourself, mister—why if you'll believe 
me, but I know you wunt, I’veseen it cure a 
whole neighborhood so privately, they did’nt 
know it themselves—chincough—striped-fever 
and back-bitin’ to boot, only by rubbin’ it over 
the minister's wig—mortal fine stuff for the hair ! 
—turns it all manner o’ colors—there! letting 
the limb go and lifting the poor man up witha 
bandage on it about as big asa moderate-sized 
pillow—see there! enough’s enough, I tell ye— 
hoo-hoo—boo-hoo! If yer don’t stop your 
blartin’ an’ boo-hooin, you'll take cold inside,and 
that'll take all the varter out o’ the greese—and 
then, arter that’s done, I defy yer to stop—lI call 
it greese ; but its no more greese than you air, 
(toa very fat man who had been laughing at 
all the others in succession—it was their turn 
now) an’ what’s more (to the nigger) your foot 
‘ll turn all the colors of a peacock’s tail. * * * 

“Here the poor negro began to hobble off, 
saying as he moved away—T'anka massa, tanka 
berry mush. 

“ [ say tho’, mister, cried the Yankee, calling 
after him—might ask what's to pay ; or buy a box 
o’ the hair-powder—that’s the least vou can do, 


“ Why lor a bressa massa; massa so good, he 
neher tink o° takin’ notin’ o° poor nigger, hey ? 

“Try me.” 

The Yankee merchant has a companion 
on board, and the two contrive to wager with 
the narrator of the work for a dinner; and, 
of course, to be the winners. After eating 
awfully, we come upon the following descrip- 
tion of their intensity as Free-Livers. 

“Tsay! didn’t you never hear tell—continued 
he, with his two eyes starting out of his head, 
and every button of his coat upon the full stretch 
—here you nigger! I'll have my brawth now—, 
Bad ’nuff to be poor nigger massa, widout hab 
his shin kick, said the boy, and I thought so too. 
—Come, come, beauty! lets have the brawth. 

“What! cried Gage—after eating fish, meat, 
and peas; pudding, fruit, roast-beef and pie— 
to say nothing of chickens, ducks, and the five 
baskets vou left—you’re not going to begin again 
with soup ! 

“ Free country neighbor—feller may eat 
brawth I hope, whenever he likes, if he is able 
to pay for it—or (winking at his confederate) or 
able to make another pay for it, an’ don’t eat 
more *n his ‘lowance ; an’ more °n all that, a 
feller can eat brawth when he can’t eat nothin’ 
else to speak of. 

“Indeed !—To he sure! brawth ‘Il go where 
hearty vittles wunt, I ruther guess, Nothin’ 
better’n brawth to fill up the chinks with; and 
what’s more yit, I’m of opinion that adinner’s a 
dinner no matter who pays for’t. Now mis- 
ter, you don’t have to pay no more for me, than 
that are little cock-sparrer’s dad there dooze for 
him ; an’ he aint eat more’n half a dozen pinches 
0’ dough since he com aboard— * * * 

“ How ye talk! right away from down-east 
aint ye, where a cow an’ a caffan’ a calico gown 
is a gals portion. 

“ An’ you're from the place ant ye? where a 
potater-patch, with cracks int so wide, that the 
grass-hoppers are picked up at the bottom by 
handfuls—all their necks broke trying to jump 
over—is a portion for the oldest son? And then 
turning to me, he said, his father was once riding 
by one of the great farms he referred to, when 
observing the wretchedness of the land, he said 
—the fellow that owns this must be plaguy poor. 
Not s9 poor as you think for! answered a voice 
from the blackberry-bushes—for I dont own but 
a third on’*t—my father gin away one third to git 
a man take tother. 

“Turrible sight o” rain lately—when’d you 
come down ? 

“Dreadful sight 0’ weather lately—when’d 
you come up ? 

“ You aint acquainted with a man by the name 
of. 

“ Turney-General! said the other interrupting 
him with a loud laugh—or the chief-justice 0’ 
the soopreme Judicial court hey ? 

“T say frind—turning to me with perfect self- 
possession—I’m some tired o° that fellers gab; 
wish he’d make himself skerce—all jaw like a 
sheeps head—only ben tryin’ out the stuff, an’ 
you see all its good for: and now, if you say 80, 
I'll tell you how I found you out. 

“ Found me out sir. ! 

* Found ye out—I'll tell ye—slick as a whis- 
tle! fetching me a slap on the thigh; dont be 
fractious. No fault o° your’n—people has to be 
born putty much where other folks say, barrin’ 
accidents; dare say theres some honest folks 
enough to be heard of that side o° the water— 
cant be helped now—make the best on’t: bear 
it likea man Mr. Potipher—zit naiteralized right 
away, and let ’em lump it if they dont like it, 
an’ squirm their hides off.” 

The following is in another vein, and is 
good :— , 

“Thus much to give the reader an idea of 
Mrs. A’s character, and that of her conversation, 
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It may be that he has heard a beautiful widow 
reason before—if not, he will be gratified with 
what I affirm to be a true report of the discourse 
that she indulged me with : let me add here that 
Mrs. Amory was precisely of that age, whatever 
that may be, when a woman is most to be feared 
by a full-grown man. Young women, and beau- 
tiful children of that age that all women wish to 
be, ‘Sweet sixteen,’ seldom or never succeed in 
snaring a full-grown man; or if they do, they 
are never able to keep him. The proud, the 
wise, and the mature of the male sex are not 
much given (whatever the poets may say, and 
whatever the fair may suppose) to doating 
upon women while they doat upon green- 
apples and confectionary, chalk or charcoal, 
or bread-and-butter, and skip the rope, hour 
after hour, with what is called a sincere and 
innocent joy ; they cannot abide the unfledged 
nestling—they seek a braver appetite, a heavier 
plumage and a louder note in the bird that is to 
sing them to sleep in the pride of their strength 
—birds that are met with only in the far-quiet 
and shadowy places of our earth, or along the 
sea-shore—the solitary spirits of the solitude.” 

Our space is nearly consumed. We have 
thought our readers, who, through the pages 
of the Atheneum, have occasionally been 
invited to lunch on Yankee-isms, would not 
dislike being put down to aregular feast. We 
have amply spread the board for them. By 
way of dessert, we will just set before them 
the following ‘‘ choice fruit.” The soft bed 
is admirable, but the poetical accomplish- 
ments of the decayed timber-merchant are 
“‘voonders above voonders,” as Coleridge 
would say. 

“T have divided that pie twice already, said 
& man opposite, to another who wanted a share. 

“So you have—with yourself both times ; said 
the other; you remind me of the boy who com- 
plained of his bed fellow for taking half the bed 
—and why not? said his mother? he’s entitled 
to half, aint he ? yes mother, said the boy—but 
how should you like to have him take out all the 
soft for his half ?—he will have his half right out 
o’ the middle! and I have to sleep both sides of 
him. *e# @# 

*Thatsright down ugly o’ you. I’m rather porely 
now. See anything partiklar in that feller there ? 
—makes poetry himself sabbadays, made more 
poetry an’ you could shake a stick at; never 
thought o’ trying his hand at it nyther, till arter 
he failed in the timber-trade.” 

We shall not interfere with the serious part 
of the work, which is, indeed, sombre in lan- 
guage, and outrageous in incident! To a 
true lover of the Yankee bluster and banter, 
the first volume is “ riches fineless!”—and 
we commend our readers to it. We certainly 
never met before with so much of slick, 
awful, ransacking, banging, slanging, Yankee- 
English. 


A Glimpse at the Monumental Architecture 
and Sculpture of Great Britain, from the 
Earliest Period to the Eighteenth Century. 
By Matthew Holbeche Bloxam. London: 
Pickering. 

Tuts unpretending, but elegant, little book 

is intended to supply the deficiencies of more 

voluminous works on monumental antiqui- 
ties, by giving “a concise and connected 
view, and an attempt at some kind of classi- 
fication” of them; and while it is modestly 
termed “a glimpse,” it affords proof of the 
author’s ability to take a full survey of his 
subject ;—and it is indeed one of universal 
interest—for funeral rites and sepulchral 
memorials have in all ages occupied an im- 








portant share of the attention of each passing 
race—*“ man is a noble animal, splendid in 
ashes, pompous in the grave, solemnizing 
nativities and deaths with equal lustre, and 
not omitting ceremonies of bravery in the 
infamy of his nature.” And with a degree 
of delight in his subject, almost equal to that 
of Sir ‘Thomas Brown, does Mr. Bloxam dig 
among “the treasures of time which lie in 
urns and monuments,” and trace the pro- 
gress of funeral rites from that early day 
when the Celtic chief, amid the loud lamen- 
tations of his tribe, was placed in the cistvaen 
of unhewn stones, with his cherished brazen 
dagger beside him, to that comparatively 
modern day when the monarch, surrounded 
by heraldic pomp, 
With chant and choral swell, 
Incense, and pealing bell, 
And white-robed priests in long array, 

was borne to his tomb, and the gorgeous 
sepulchral chapel was reared above him for 
a monument. But the barrow and cairn of 
the earliest ages, the rudely-inscribed stone, 
and even the monumental cross, with its 
Runic characters, have but slight hold on 
our feelings and imaginations, compared 
with the sepulchral monuments of the Middle 
Ages ; and it is to the illustration and clas- 
sification of these that Mr. Bloxam princi- 
pally directs his attention. This portion of 
the work is introduced by two chapters—one 
‘On the modes of preparing the dead for 
interment,’ and another ‘On the funeral 
solemnities of the Middle Ages.’ The fol- 
lowing extract gives an account of the forms 
and prayers used at the interment of a body : 

“From an ancient manuscript ritual, in which 
the burial service is contained, it appears that 
before the bedy was carried out to be buried, it 
was sprinkled with holy water, and the 130th 
psalm, ‘De profundis,’ was sung, with the prayers 
beginning with ‘ Inclina,’ and * Fidelium.’ And, 
whilst it was being carried to the church, the 
* De profundis’ was again sung, together with the 
114th psalm, beginning ‘In exitu.’ At the en- 
trance of the burial ground the body was again 
sprinkled with holy water, certain psalms or 
hymns were sung or said, and it was then carried 
into the church. At the church porch the ser- 
vice commenced with the anthem ‘In paradi- 
sum,’ and then the ‘ Requiem eternam’ was sung; 
after which followed the * Kyrie eleison,’ &c., 
and the officiating priest again sprinkled the 
body with holy water, and censed it, uttering the 
prayers following: ‘ Pro anima N. et pro ani- 
mabus omnium fidelium defunctorum—Pater 
noster—Et ne nos—A porta inferi—Non intres 
—Dominus vobiscum—Suscipe Dominus.’ * * * 
This being done, the priest proceeded to mark 
the spot where the body was finally to be de- 
posited with the sign of the cross, and to sprinkle 
it with holy water.” 

From the original, which is given on the 
preceding page, we learn that the priest, 
taking “a spade, or some similar instru- 
ment,” proceeds to open the earth in the 
form of a cross, according to the size of the 
deceased, saying, “ Open ye the gates of 
righteousness, he hath gone into them—this 
is the gate of the Lord, the Just shall enter 
therein,’—as curious an adaptation of a 
text as, we think, we have ever read. 

“ During these ceremonies the body, properly 
dressed or shrouded, if not enclosed in lead or 
wood, was anciently laid out on a bier, and thus 
carried to the grave, where the coffin, if of stone, 
was already conveyed, and lowered to receive it, 
and into which it was then carefully deposited, 
and the lid placed over it; and Stow, in speak- 
ing of the funeral of the Conqueror, says, ‘ Now 





mass being ended, the masons had pre 

stone chest or coffin in the earth, a toten 
had remained on the bier, in order as it had been 
brought forth.’ But in most cases the body. 
merely shrouded, was carried openly ona bier 
to the grave, where it was interred without any 
coffin.” 

Stone coffins appear to have been the first 
coffins used : these, in some instances, were 
rudely hollowed out, in a form somewhat 
resembling that of the body. 

“Coffins of this description were most com. 
mon during the thirteenth century ; they were 
however, chiefly used for the interment of the 
upper classes, from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century, after which they were generally, though 
gradually, superseded by coffins of lead, which 
latter are found to contain bodies embalmed, 
or preserved in cerecloths, much oftener thag 
those of stone. The lids of the stone coffins 
were generally raised to the level of, or a few 
inches above, the pavement ; and they are often 
found carved with crosses, or sculptured in high 
relief. ‘The more ancient are angular, or ridge. 
shaped ; and they form, indeed, the earliest 
specimens in this country of the monumental 
relics of the Middle Ages. 

“Leaden coffins, though occasionally used 
earlier, as at the interment of Stephen, who died 
in 1154, and was buried in one at Feversham, 
in Kent, were not common till the fifteenth cen. 
tury, when the custom of embalming the body, 
preserving it in a liquid pickle, or covering it 
with cerecloth, became prevalent. The ancient 
leaden coffins were fitted to the shape of the 
body, and much resembled in form the outer case 
ofan Egyptian mummy : they were often chested 
or inclosed in an outer coffin of wood, sometimes 
in one of stone, and have been frequently found 
to contain the liquid pickle in which the body 
was preserved. 

“From the perishable quality of the materials, 
of which wooden coffins were composed, little 
respecting their form or shape during the Middle 
Ages can be elucidated ; it is, however, evident 
that the coffin lid was sometimes of an angular 
shape, ‘en dos d’asne,’ as it is thus represented 
in an ancient illustration. In these it is pro- 
bable that the bodies of the middle classes of 
society were buried, though even they were often 
interred without coffins. The bodies of the 
common people, down to so late an era as the 
sixteenth century, were only enveloped in a 
shroud, and so buried.” 

The first kind of sepulchral monument, 
therefore, which may be assigned to the 
Middle Ages, is the stone coffin itself, depo- 
sited only half within the ground, and the high 
ridged cover ornamented with a rude cross, 
or scroll work, or a simple border of foliage. 
Few of these have inscriptions: that of the 
Conqueror, however, had ; and the richly- 
carved slab of black marble, still to be seen 
in Southover Church, which covered the re- 
mains of his daughter Gundreda, has one. 
We cannot but think that this stone was the 
work of some sculptor of the Lower Empire; 
for the sculpture that ornaments it is of a 
most elaborate pattern, and entirely Grecian. 

It is difficult to assign the precise period 
of the introduction of that most interesting 
sepulchral relic of the Middle Ages—the re- 
cumbent effigy. Montfaucon, misled by 
monuments erected two and three centuries 
after the decease of the persons they were 
intended to represent, has given as early @ 
date as the ninth century. This is wholly 
incorrect. Mr. Bloxam seems inclined to 
assign the close of the eleventh century: we 
still think that the close of the twelfth is the 
very earliest period that can be assigned, 
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res sculptured in low relief in the 
—_ at Wettminster, and supposed to 
pear the respective dates of 1087 and 1117, 
certainly do not belong to so early a period. 
When we remember that the Conqueror and 
his wife each reposed beneath plainly-in- 
scribed gravestones—that Rufus (his son) 
has a mere unornamented coffin lid of grey 
marble—and that no mention is made of any 
effigy ever having been placed on the tombs 
of Henry or Stephen,—it is impossible to 
believe that two abbots of Westminster, in- 
ferior in rank, as they were, to their brethren 
of St. Albans, and Glastonbury, and Win- 
chester, should have been honoured with a 
sepulchral pomp denied to the monarchs of 
the land. ‘he effigy next alluded to in Sa- 
Jisbury cathedral, supposed to be that of 
Bishop Roger, who died in 1139, cannot be 
his. Salisbury was not founded until 1224; 
and even were it urged that his monument 
was removed from the old church thither, 
we answer, that his rapacious character and 
warlike propensities must utterly have pre- 
yented the worthy and peaceable Bishop 
Poore, from seeking to place the ashes of 
Henry's turbulent and grasping justiciary 
within the pale of his new and beautiful 
church. 

It cannot, therefore, be earlier than the 
close of the twelfth, that the introduction of 
the monumental effigy can be assigned. And 
with what pathos and beauty did the sculptor 
of the Middle Ages invest it! Each dis- 


tinction of age, of character, of office, is pre- 
served—the knight is helmed and mail-clad, 
the crosier rests beside the prelate, the high- 
born dame is wimpled, the monarch wears 
his regal attire,—for so were they known 


among men. But the day of worldly dis- 
tinctions has passed away, and therefore all 
are alike stretched out in the helplessness of 
death—all with clasped hands and uplifted 
eyes implore “ the common salvation.” 

The earliest effigies in England are most 
‘probably those in the Temple Church. Next 
in order may be placed that of John, in 
Worcester ;—but Plantagenet is the first of 
our kings on whose tomb an effigy was placed. 
This is still remaining at Fontevraud, and 
probably was placed there soon after his 
death, since the workmanship is greatly in- 
ferior to that of the three other royal effigies, 
and very similar to that of John. We have 
noscruple at pressing into our service the 
monuments at Fontevraud, for they were 
erected at English cost, and under English 
superintendence. We can scarcely believe 
that the noble effigy of Alianor of Acquitaine 
there, was executed earlier than that of her 
son John, for the style and the workmanship 
ae so greatly superior; and we think we 
must assign to that, as well as to Coeur de 
Lion, a date more approaching to the middle 
of the thirteenth century: after that the 
conquest of Constantinople, had familiarized 
the mind of the sculptor with the remains of 
Grecian art. ‘To the effigy of Isabel d’An- 
gouléme, the date 1254 may, with the greatest 
certainty, be assigned; for in that year, 
Henry III. arriving at Fontevraud, prevailed 
on the abbess to permit his mother’s remains 
to be transferred from the churchyard to the 
choir of the principal church. ‘The great 
beauty of these effigies, and the singular 
grace and spirit with which the draperies are 
chiselled, prove them, we think, to have been 
the models from whence the artist derived 





his idea of the beautiful effigies of Aveline 
de Fortibus and Edith Astley, and the grace- 
ful female figure in Bedale Church. We 
may here remark, that the common opinion 
that sepulchral effigies are actually portraits, 
is certainly correct. ‘The effigies of Richard 
and John clearly resemble those on their 
seals, and their portraits in a contemporary 
illumination. The effigy of Richard the 
Second bears a striking likeness (allowing 
for the lapse of some years, which indeed 
farther proves its correctness,) to the portrait 
discovered some time since in Westminster 
Abbey. The family likeness between Phil- 
lippa and the Black Prince is complete; 
while in several illuminations he is repre- 
sented exactly the same in features and 
costume, as he appears on his tomb. In 
this respect alone, therefore, the sepulchral 
effigy has a high value. 

In passing from this century, we may 
remark, that the costume was admirably 
adapted to impress a classic character on the 
effigy. The long flowing draperies of the 
females, the delicate wimple and plainly 
banded hair, give them a close resemblance 
to the females in the Elgin marbles; while 
the sleeveless surcoat of the knight, open at 
the side, and its ample folds confined by the 
sword-belt, is completely the Grecian tunic. 

“In the fourteenth century English ecclesi- 
astical architecture attained the zenith of com- 
parative perfection. * * * The taste for archi- 
tectural elegance which then thus happily 
prevailed, was not confined to the fabrics of 
religion alone, it extended likewise to the deco- 
ration of the tombs therein. 

“Of these,a much greater variety may be 
observed than in the preceding ages. Altar or 
table tombs, with cumbent effigies, are common 
during the whole of this century; and these 
sometimes appear beneath splendid pyramidical 
canopies or flat testoons. At the beginning of 
this century the custom commenced, and during 
the latter part of it prevailed, of inlaying flat 
stones with brasses ; and sepulchral inscriptions, 
though they had not yet become general, are 
now more frequently to be met with. Consider- 
able changes also took place in the armour and 
dress, and the fidelity with which the habili- 
ments peculiar to this and every other age are 
represented on monumental effigies, renders the 
study of such remains most interesting and use- 
ful, not merely to the antiquary, but also to the 
historian and painter.” 

While we agree with Mr. Bloxam in re- 
gard to the decorations of the tombs of the 
fourteenth century, we must still maintain, 
that, for noble simplicity of character, the 
effigy of the thirteenth century remains un- 
rivalled. 

The sepulchral monuments of the fifteenth 
century were distinguished by singular cost- 
liness and elaboration: this is the era, too, 


tiful examples yet remain. 





Cathedral of Henry the Fourth, who died in 
1412; in Staindrop Church, Durham, of Ralph 
Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, who died in 
1425 ; and in the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who 
died in 1439. 

“Secondly, Those tombs, the sides whereof 
are embellished with recesses or niches for sta- 
tues, surmounted by ogee canopies, crocketted, 
and divided only by small buttresses, the spaces 
between the canopied heads of the niches being 
filled with pannelling. Of such is the tomb of 
William of Wyckham: the sides are covered 
with arched recesses, divided by small buttresses ; 
the heads of the arches are cusped or foliated,and 
surmounted by ogee-shaped canopies, and the 
spaces intervening between the canopies are filled 
with narrow arched pannels, trefoil-headed. The 
tomb in Arundel Church, Sussex, of Thomas 
Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, who died in 1415, and 
of his Countess, Beatrix, is of the same descrip- 
tion, though much richer in design than that of 
Wyckham, and has a small sculptured figure 
within each of the niches. 

“Thirdly, Such as present their sides covered 
with a series of narrow arched panels, cusped or 
foliated in the heads: exemplars of these may 
be seen on the tomb in Newbold Church, War- 
wickshire, of Geoffry Allesley, who died in 1401; 
on that in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, of 
Gower, the poet, who died in 1408 ; and on some 
rich tombs in Ratcliffe Church, and the Mayor's 
Chapel, Bristol. 

“ Fourthly, Such tombs, the sides whereof are 
divided into square recessed compartments, con- 
taining quatrefoils, the interior sweeps of which 
are richly cusped and feathered ; these contain 
small shields, and the spandrels or spaces be- 
tween the angles of the square compartment and 
quatrefeil are filled up with foliated tracery. 
Portions of pannelled tracery sometimes in- 
tervene between each compartment, and the 
basement of the tomb is occasionally covered by 
a series of small quatrefoils in circles. The 
greater number of altar tombs of this century 
are of this description; and that in Wimborne 
Minster of John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
who died in 1444, is a fine specimen. A tomb 
of this kind in Meriden Church, Warwickshire, 
is also worthy of remark.” 

In one part of the work Mr. Bloxam takes 
occasion to remark, that the sepulchral effi- 
gies were often painted. From a rather 
extensive inquiry on this subject, we are in- 
clined to believe that this was always the 
case. We except those of brass, which were 
invariably richly gilt; but every other effigy, 
and indeed the whole tomb, was certainly 
painted. It is not generally known, that 
the Norman churches were decorated with 
much painting and gilding: some portion 
of red and green paint are yet discoverable 
on some of the pillars of Norwich Cathedral ; 
and some traces have been discovered, too, 


| in the succeeding Gothic churches, both 
of the sepulchral chapel, of which many beau- | 


The following | 


is a good specimen of Mr. Bloxam’s skill at | 


classification :— 

“A certain variety is apparent in the designs 
of tombs of this era, which may be classed as 
follows :— 

“ First, Such as approach in style of composi- 
tion the tombs of Edward the Third and Richard 
the Second, and exhibit their sides covered with 
rich canopied niches for statues, intermixed with 


of paint and gilding, on the arches and 
mouldings. To our forefathers, therefore, 
accustomed to bright and contrasted colours, 


| the delicate beauty of the pure marble had 


| to life. 


| 


| 


pannelled tracery ; some of these partake so | 


much of the characteristics common to tombs of 


no charms; and they invoked the aid of the 
painter to bring the resemblance yet nearer 
This work was, however, performed 
in a widely different manner to that in which 
the mere house-painter “ beautifies” the 
monument in the parish church. The artist 
who chiselled the figure probably executed 
its painting, for the colours were laid on 


the latter part of the preceding century, that it | with the utmost nicety—the minor details 
is sometimes difficult to point out any striking | 0! the dress and the ornaments finished 
dissimilarity between them. Of this description | almost like enamel; and we have the late 
are the splendid monuments in Canterbury | Charles Stothard’s authority, after a close 
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inspection of the effigies at Fontevraud, for 
stating, that the faces are finished with the 
minute delicacy of a miniature. The tombs 
of De Valence, Crouchback, and Aveline de 
Fortibus, in Westminster, still retain traces 
of their original painting. A few years since, 
we saw one of the delicate little figures on 
the base of the first-mentioned tomb cleaned 
by the mere application of a wet silk hand- 
kerchief, and the sword scabbard displayed 
a brilliant gilding, and the surcoat a rich 
crimson ground, covered with a damasked 
pattern. It is as well also to remark, that 
all these paintings were executed in oil. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, the Italian style began to supplant 
the Gothic,—still it was not until after the 
Reformation, “ that the rich and costly mo- 
numental fabrics of late florid English cha- 
racter were superseded by an heterogeneous 
mixture of Grecian and Gothic detail.” But 
the day of its final overthrow at length ar- 
rived; and the suppliant effigy, its blazoned 
altar tomb, and its graceful surmounting 
arch, gave place to periwigged gentlemen, 
and ladies bedizened with lace and ribbons, 
who, surrounded by Dutch-built cupids, 
simpered from beneath Corinthian porticos 
upon the admiring congregation. And here 
we close this pleasant volume, reeommend- 
ing it to our readers, and thanking Mr. 
Bloxam for having provided us a pleasant 
“‘ Meditation among the Tombs.” 

EEE 


Sketches of a Sea Port Town. By Henry 
F. Chorley. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 


We have been much pleased with these vo- 
lumes, for the good feeling which pervades 
them, and for the obvious sincerity of spirit 
in which they are written. The best part, 
however, is not, in our opinion, that which 
is peculiar to the Sea Port Town, but the 
pretty romantic stories which are grafted 
upon the sketches. These stories, indeed, 
are connected with the town, and touch upon 
its peculiarities; but they awaken interest 
from the almost irresistible impression that 
they are not altogether fictions: the reader 
feels that he is looking through a glass 
slightly tinged with the colours of imagina- 
tion, on real romances ; and, though the au- 
thor frequently uses the first personal pro- 
noun, he never gets inconveniently between 
the spectacle and the spectator, and rarely 
imposes his discussions wearisomely or pros- 
ingly on the reader, but lets his characters 
speak and act for themselves. ‘The two 
longest and best stories are ‘The Missionary 
and the Actress,’ and ‘The Merchant by 
Chance.’ From the tales, which we think 
the best part of the book, we cannot find a 
convenient extract; but from the sketches 
the following may be detached :— 

* How striking is the appearance of a long 
line of streets on some snowy night, when the 
pavement is all clean, and the midway frozen so 
hard, that every flake lies where it falls. Of all 
the children of the elements, Snow is surely the 
most graceful—the most gentle—the most court- 
ly. Wind beats him in variety—he is up to 
any music, from a lullaby to a grand chorus! 
One night, he will moan like any delicate and 
tender-hearted lover—on the next le will roar 
as if he had an army at his back, and wanted 
only the least in the world more of provocation, 
to crush your house down to the ground, with 
one of his gigantic gusts—and, even in his better 
humours, when he is neither melancholy nor 





mad, the audacity of his conduct is proverbial : 
think of the ships that he has wrecked—the 
venerable fruit and forest trees which he has 
blown down—the corn he has prostrated—the 
houses he has unroofed !—Rain—why, for rain 
there is not one simple good word to be said, 
save by some discontented farmers ; or on some 
very dusty day—and then, one may compound 
for a thunder shower, but nothing more, and 
that, half for the sake of the spectacle. Hail,— 
cleaner than rain, but shrewd and biting past 
endurance. Thunder and lightning, too start- 
ling for people of sensibility,—no one likes to be 
come over on a sudden, with a loud lumbering 
peal, and a fierce flash of fire, which, for aught 
you know, may carry away the use of eyes, ears 
and hands. Frost, is so cold and stern! the miser 
of the elements, who locks up every thing beau- 
tiful and given to motion with his key of ada- 
mant, and would fain starve you into the un- 
comfortable belief that flowers are dead for ever, 
and that brooks will run no more: albeit, it 
must be said of Frost, that, like other misers, he 
can sometimes do magnificent things, and treat 
you to such a raree show, as there is nothing 
else in nature to compare with—changing 
scrubby sere trees into enchanted pillars of dia- 
monds, and making hedges of dry sticks outvie 
the far-famed grotto of Antiparos. Thaw, is too 
dirty for decent company ; but Snow—(by the 
way, his only failing is a propensity to appear 
at the same time with that most slovenly per- 
sonage)—Snow is a gentleman born ; his easy, 
exquisite descent shames the best executed flights 
of the peerless Taglioni herself; and then he is as 
quiet as he is elegant; as pure, until the earth 
hath soiled him, as if he were a creature formed 
of the down dropped from angels’ wings. How 
beautifully, in the space of one short hour, has 
he strewn the vista before us—canopying the 
houses as with a silver mantle, and spreading 
beneath our feet a carpet so delicate, that it 
almost goes against our consciences to tread upon 
‘"”* 

“ It was ‘on such a night as this,’ that that 
great calamity befel an elderly virgin of my ac- 
quaintance, to allude to which, was tantamount 
to losing her friendship. Poor Miss Matilda 
Vere! she was one of those excellent ladies of 
the old school, of whom so few are to be found 
in our large, bustling, modernized towns») one 
who loved early hours and shot sarcenets with 
tight sleeves, and rejoiced in scanty black lace 
cloaks,—one who took pleasure in playing a 
pool,—was greatly afraid of wheeled carriages,— 
went to morning prayers on week days,—wrought 
pictures in tent stitch,_kept two dogs and a 
parrot dumb from extreme old age,—whose 
reading was of the days of Mount Henneth and 
the Castle of Hardayne, (that the glory of such 
books should ever go by !)—who objected to Miss 
Porter’s novels because they were too dry and 
historical,—and who died of the introduction of 
French wines and quadrilles :—in short, as cross, 
charitable, conversible, and hospitable an old 
lady, as you could wish to find residing in a re- 
tired square, opposite to a church, in a house up 
a great flight of steps, with cherubim cut in 
stone over the door, and chintz window curtains 
which had been in use ever since the rebellion 
of forty-five. 

“ On such a night as this, in the days when 
coaches were few and cars not any, she was 
wending her way homewards, preceded by her 
‘little maid some four feet high,’ bearing a lan- 
tern. The good lady was ruminating as she 
walked along,” &c. 

Perhaps this one specimen will be enough 
to satisfy the reader of the gentle and genial 
spirit in which the whole work is written ; 
but, as critics, we must once again express 
our opinion in favour of the tales. 


.duce a grammar of geology. 








A Guide to Geology. By John Ph 
F,R.S., G.S., &c. 
Co. 


Mr. Phillips’s Guide to Geology is a remark. 
able book: we do not in this allude to its 
intrinsic value, but to the era which it marks 
in geological science. It is the first attempt, 
with anything like reasonable success, to pro- 
Ere an ele- 
mentary treatise can be written on any 
subject, the knowledge concerning it must 
have reached a certain point in its advance; 
clear method, compact arrangement, jn- 
structive definitions cannot possibly be at- 
tained while the science is in its infancy ; 
but geology has been making giant strides 
in the path of genuine induction, and her 
definitions and nomenclature are of real 
value, because they express the result of 
laborious examination and classification of 
the materials of the globe. Sound definition 
seeks always, in the phrase of Bacon, “ter. 
minare scientias, non generare.” 

“ The definition of any physical subject or 
property,” says Mr. Phillips, “is a description of 
something real or representative, and is easy; 
but the limitation of the fields of research, in 
which human intellect may employ itself, de- 
mands almost a prophetic spirit: it is not the 
beginning, but the consummation of the study, 
and perhaps never can be complete.” 

We have, in the little book before us, a 
dense summary of the actual ascertained re- 
sults of the science, drawn up, with his usual 
felicity, by one of the first geologists in the 
British isles. No man is better acquainted 
with the subject: no man better fitted to ex- 
press tersely and forcibly his reasonings and 
propositions. He was trained under old Mr. 
W. Smith, his uncle, the father of British 
geology, and has been from his youth up, a 
knight of the hammer. 

The Guide to Geology is divided into four 
parts :— The elementary facts and inferences; 
Generalizations ; Descriptive and practical 
geology ; Tables and calculations, §c. Of 
these, probably, the most interesting is that 
in which are set forth generalizations of the 
science. ‘The questions of the permanence 
of the level of the ocean, the changes of cli- 
mate, and the geological distribution of or- 
ganic remains, are extremely :vell handled. 
The following observations on the early races 
of organic beings, breathe the spirit of mo- 
deration and true philosophy. 

“There is nothing in the Mosaic records of 
the creation of man, and the present forms of 
organic life, which in any manner defines the 
earlier condition of the globe, further than by 
affirming that it was formerly in a different state, 
especially as to its enrichment with living beings, 
from that which it exhibits to us at present. 
This latter consideration is too little present to 
the minds of many sincere readers of the Bible; 
and, in consequence, a very unhappy conflict 
has been sometimes witnessed between those re- 
sults of geology, which relate to periods left un- 
defined in the scriptural narrative, and the suc- 
cessive works of creation which are in that 
narrative distinctly marked.” 

Mr. Phillips draws two conclusions— 

“ First, that there is no word in the Scrip- 
tural narrative which limits, in any way, the 
inferences or even the speculations of geology, 
with reference to these periods; secondly, that 
nothing can ever be learned about these periods 
by human labour, except in the way of geolo- 
gical induction.” 

The following is a good specimen of the 
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compact style in which the author states the 
results of the science :— 

“It has been very generally supposed that 
the internal parts of the earth were once in a 
state of fluidity. That such fluidity was occa- 
sioned by heat, is a plausible, or rather a neces. 
sary hypothesis, for no other known agent is 
adequate to the effect. But our confidence in 
this hypothesis becomes strengthened, when we 
find that the results of careful experiments, re- 

ted in various parts of the world, agree in 
demonstrating that the interior parts of the 
earth, at small depths, are sensibly hotter than 
the surface, and that this augmentation of heat 
follows some regular ratio to the depth. If then 
it be probable that in former periods the whole 
interior was fluid by heat ; if there be at present 
an interior heat ; and if, without introducing the 
consideration of new substances, the expansive 
force of heat may counterbalance the effect of 
condensation, it seems by no means a chimerical 
theory, that the nucleus of the globe may even 
now be partially fluid with heat.” . 

We doubt if Mr. Lyell would concur in 
the confidence with which this distinguished 
geologist states the conclusion: the question 
of internal heat has received, however, an 
important accession of light, by some experi- 
ments which Mr. Phillips has made since 
the writing of his ‘ Guide.” At Monkwear- 
mouth, near Newcastle, Mr. Pemberton has 
lately sunk a shaft, in search of coal, below 
the magnesian limestone, to the extraordi- 
nary depth of more than 500 yards ;t Mr. 
Phillips, with several scientific friends, took 
advantage of this favourable opportunity 
(before the regular business of working the 
mine had complicated the question with 
unascertainable conditions) to make a series 
of very interesting experiments on the tem- 
perature at that depth, which evince a consi- 
derable and well-marked increase above the 
surface temperature. ‘The third part of the 
‘Guide to Geology,’ containing the Descrip- 
tive and Practical Geology, is eminently use- 
ful; it gives a most valuable catalogue of 
the various formations, giving their sub- 
divisions, principal localities, and organic 
remains ;—and, what has been quite a deside- 
ratum, the principal authors who have written 
on the several formations, and the museums 
where specimens are preserved. 

We hope to see a new edition soon of 
this excellent little work ; and we should be 
glad to see it enlarged by various particulars 
> will occur to the excellent author him- 
self. 


A Treatise on Mechanics applied to the Arts. 
By the Rev. H. Moseley, B.A. London: 
Parker. : 

Professor Moseley has done good service by 

this excellent publication, in which the ele- 

ments of mechanical science are rendered 
attainable by men of ordinary capacity, who 
have not received the benefit of a mathema- 
tical education. No man can read it without 
profit; but it will be found especially useful 
to the higher classes of artisans, men whose 

— of reasoning and observation have 
en strengthened by experience — who 

already possess knowledge of mechanical 
processes, but who want the secret and com- 
plete explication of that knowledge, by which 
alone it can be rendered available for pur- 
poses of practical utility. ‘The author’s de- 
sign will be best stated in his own words. 


— 


1 See Atheneum, 1834, p. 876, 892. 








“The object of the work is to make known 
to practical men, and others whom it may con- 
cern, (and whom does it not concern?) those 
great principles, which abstract science has 
shown to determine the conditions of the equi- 
librium and the motion of material bodies, sub- 
jected to the operation of force in all its modifi- 
cations. And to do this, as far as it may be 
possible, by direct experiment, or by elemen- 
tary reasoning directly founded upon experi- 
ment.” 

This is a very different thing from what is 
commonly understood by a “ popular trea- 
tise on science.”” The author has felt, that if 
people are to apply the principles of science, 
they must have the sound faith of demonstra- 
tion in them—must form correct notions 
of both their nature and their relations. 
Mere popular treatises have probably done 
more harm than good; men have rested 
satisfied with knowing “about a_ thing,” 
which virtually is not knowing it at all, and 
when they have attempted to apply their 
vague and uncertain notions, the difficulties 
they had to encounter too frequently led 
them to despair of applying acquired infor- 
mation to any beneficial purpose, and to 
believe that there was some impassable gulf 
between theory and practice. Professor 
Moseley has been already favourably known 
to the scientific world by his treatise on Hy- 
drostatics, in which he made the first great 
step towards establishing the theory of the 
equilibrium of floating bodies, a subject of 
great importance in naval architecture; in 
the same work he also showed a rare com- 
bination of powers of observation with powers 
of reasoning, which seemed at once to stamp 
him as the architect of the future connexion 
between mechanical science and practice. 
The same acuteness in deriving illustrations 
of scientific principles from ordinary circum- 
stances is displayed in this work, but in a 
superior degree. Let us take, for example, 
the limiting angle of resistance, which varies 
according to the greater or less degree of 
friction. 

“Te appears that force impressed upon 
the surface of a solid body, at rest, by the 
intervention of another solid body, will be 
destroyed, whatever be its direction, provided 
only the angle which that direction makes 
with the perpendicular to the surface do not 
exceed a certain angle, called the limiting 
angle of the resistance at that surface. And 
that this is true, however great the force may 
be. Also, that if the direction of the force lie 
without this angle, it cannot be sustained by 
the resistance of the surfaces in contact, and 
that this is true, however small it may be. 


«* In walking, the weight of the body is thrown | 
at each step upon the fork of the legs, and their | 


tendency to separate is resisted by the friction 
of the feet against the ground. As long as the 
inclination of the legs does not exceed the limit- 
ing angle of resistance, the feet will not slip, 
whatever be the weight of the mass they sup- 
port, or the muscular force with which they are 
brought to the ground. Most of those substances 
which form the surface of the earth are, in their 
nature, hard and rough, having a large limiting 
angle of resistance. So long as the ground on 
which we tread is a horizontal plane, we may 
incline our legs at a very considerable angle 
from their natural position, without danger of 


slipping, as may be sufficiently observed in run- | 


ning or leaping. But if the ground be inclined, 
so that the direction in which the weight of the 
body is sustained by the legs, is already inclined 
to its surface, a very slight further inclination 
of them, is sufficient to bring the direction of 





*es * | 





the pressure without the limiting angle, and 
cause the body to slip. 

‘* In cases where the limiting angle of resist- 
ance is small, a slight inclination is sufficient 
to cause a fall. Thus, a man’s legs readily slip 
from under him when he walks upon ice; the 
limiting angle of resistance between ice and the 
leather of his shoes being small; he is, there- 
fore, careful to take short steps, and incline 
them at the least possible angle. On the same 
principle he would fall still more readily if shod 
with iron. 

“ If his feet be supported upon the edge of a 
thin piece of iron, like that of a skate, the por- 
tion of the surface of the ice which ultimately 
sustains the pressure being exceedingly small, 
yields, and the iron sinks into it. Its motion, 
sideways, is then opposed by a ridge of the 
abraded ice, extending throughout its whole 
length; and lengthways by a similar ridge, 
whose length is, however, only equal to the 
thickness of the skate-iron. His feet will, there- 
fore, readily slip in the direction of their length; 
but there is little danger of their yielding late. 
rally.” 

This theory, which is altogether new, 
greatly simplifies statical science, by remov- 
ing the necessity of using corrections for 
friction, when resistance was, on the old sys- 
tem, supposed to be exerted only in the 
direction of the perpendicular at the point of 
contact. 

The chapter on the ‘ Equilibrium of a 
system of variable form,’ contains much 
valuable information respecting the construc- 
tion of suspension bridges, and wooden 
bridges having arches of wide span. The 
latter species of bridge seems not to have 
received the attention it merits inthis country ; 
that erected over the Schuylkill, near Phila- 
delphia, has the extraordinary span of 340 
feet, yet its elevation above the springing is 
only 20 feet, and the width of the wooden 
framing of the arch at the crown, 7 feet. 

The equilibrium of solid bodies in contact 
leads to the investigation of the arch, that 
greatest of all architectural inventions, which 
was unknown to the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
and Greeks in the age of their highest glory, 
while the Etruscans in Europe, and the Chi- 
nese in Asia possessed the secret from time 
immemorial. Mr. Moseley: investigates, with 
great ability, the line of pressure, the points 
of rupture, and the circumstances attendant 
on the fall of the arch. His deductions from 
theory are in perfect accordance with the 
results deduced from actual experiment by 
Monsieur Gauthey and Professor Robinson. 
The phenomenon of the settlement is ably and 
clearly explained, and deserves the attention 
of all who are interested in this important 
branch of engineering. 

Perhaps the most original portion of the 
work is the Professor's ‘ Theory of Resistance 
in Statics.’ The difficulty of estimating the 
amounts of these resistances when a body is 
held at rest by certain fixed points or sur- 
faces, is shown by familiar examples. 

“We may vary the weights placed upon a 
table sustained by four legs, infinitely, without 
producing motion; we may even remove the 
portion of the fioor on which one of the legs is 
supported, and place that leg in one of the scale- 
pans of a balance, and although the weight 
upon the table remain the same, we shall find 
that we may vary the weight placed in the oppo- 
site scale of the balance infinitely (within cer- 
tain limits), without communicating motion to 
the beam. Now, there was clearly a certain 
resistance, and uo other, sustained by the leg 
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of the table, before the portion of the floor on 
which it rested was removed ; but which of the 
pressures shown by the balance, was that pres- 
sure, it is altogether impossible to determine. 

“A similar difficulty presents itself in the 
use of weighing-machines made with springs; 
these estimate pressures by the greater or less 
degree of yielding in the points at which they 
are applied ; thus, one of the feet of the table 
being attached to such an instrument, would 
sink until the pressure sustained by it was equi- 
poised by the elasticity of the spring. But this 
liability to yield would take the pressure com- 
pletely out of the class of the pressures sup- 
posed, which are those supplied by fixed points 
and fixed surfaces.” 


The Professor proposes to overcome these 
difficulties by introducing a new principle— 
the principle of least resistance—which he 
thus explains :— 

** If there be a system of forces in equilibrium, 
among which are a given number of resist- 
ances, then is each of these a minimum, sub- 
ject to the conditions imposed by the equili- 
brium of the whole.” 

This important proposition is proved by a 
very simple, but ingenious, process of reason- 
ing; hence it follows, that the magnitude 
and direction of each resistance may be de- 
termined in terms of the other forces of which 
it is composed. 

“From this determination it results, that 
when the resistances are parallel, there is a 
certain axis, about which their moments are all 
equal. 

“When they are all in a straight line, this 
axis resolves itself into a point. 

‘« The condition that any number of parallel 
resistances in the same right line have their 
moments about a certain point equal, leads at 
once to a determination of the position of that 
point, and to a comparison of the amounts of 
the several resistances of the system. 

“* If these resistances be equal, the point about 
which their moments are equal, will be found to 
pass to an infinite distance. + 

“It manifestly follows, that since these re- 
sistances are the /east possible so as to sustain 
the resultant of the other forces impressed upon 
the system, they are as nearly as possible in 
directions parallel to the direction of that resul- 
tant. And therefore, that if each resisting point 
be capable of supplying resistance in any direc- 
tion, they are all accurately parallel to that 
direction. And if not, that they are inclined at 
the least possible angles to it. 

“Thus, in the wedge (Art. 87), since the 
force impressed upon the back is sustained by 
the resistances on the sides, these last have 
their directions inclined at the least possible 
angles to the former, and are, therefore, in the 
limiting directions of the resistances of the sur- 
faces; as is there shown on other principles.” 

The few specimens we have given of the 
acute reasoning and varied illustrations which 
render this work as delightful as it is valu- 
able, are sufficient to show the general cha- 
racter of the volume. In conclusion, we shall 
extract a portion of the author’s argument 
for the existence of a Deity derived from a 
consideration of the law of force, an argu- 
ment that proves sound philosophy to be the 
best foundation for sound thedlogy. 


“There is yet another proof of the existence 
of the Deity, drawn from strictly scientific con- 
siderations, and founded indeed in the very 
principles of science, so striking, and yet so 
little generally known, that it cannot be here 


“+ Thisis found to be the case where a given force is 
sustained by three equal resistances in the same 
straight line, under the circumstances stated in a pre- 
ceding article.” 





misplaced, although in calling the attention of 


the reader to it, it will be necessary, as the 
argument is of some difficulty, to bespeak his 
attention. 

“ Force, considered as a principle, or cause, of 
motion, resides permanently in every particle of 
matter, whether it be animated matter or not, 
the subject of an invariable law, and con- 
STANTLY in action. In animated beings a fur- 
ther portion of it is lodged under the implicit 
direction of the will; at one time active, at an- 
other inert. * ° 

“There is observable throughout nature, a 
wonderful economy of this principle of force. 
Animal beings, in whom it is placed in subjec- 
tion to the will, are impelled to that economy, 
(under the direction of instinct, or reason,) by 
the sense of weariness and exhaustion. In 
every particle of inanimate matter, it is im- 
planted, directed to the same object, by infinite 
wisdom. Accordingly, we find in the former 
class of beings, perpetual efforts at the economy 
of force, which are necessarily feeble and erring; 
and in thelatter, that economy perfect. Through- 
out inanimate nature, all is done with the least 
possible action ; no developement of force, how- 
ever minute, is thrown away. * a 

“ Now, those forces which are not developed 
by living beings, are planted in the substances 
in which they reside, by the hand of God, and 
subjected to the laws which he from the begin- 
ning imposed upon them. It has pleased the 
Almighty then, that the works of his hands 
should ever be wrought in accordance with that 
principle of least effort which he has also im- 
planted as a principle of our nature in us, and 
which, thus impelled, we ever develope, more or 
less, in our own feeble efforts. The difference 
lies only in this, that in him this principle acts 
controlled by infinite wisdom, and therefore, 
its operation is perfect: with us it manifests 
itself under the guidance of a limited knowledge 
and most erring judgment, and its develope- 
ment partakes in their imperfection.’’ 


Nimrod’s Hunting Tours, §c. 
[Second Notice.] 

We spoke, as some of our readers may re- 
collect, in high terms of this amusing book 
in our last number; indeed, some of our 
sober friends inclined to the opinion, that 
our subject had “ run away with us.” And 
for the sake of our characters as discreet 
critics, we shall sneak out of the saddle and 
into the arm-chair, and lounge over the work 
with our judgments unfevered, and our ima- 
ginations utterly unhorsed. We have hung 
up the red coat, and put on the threadbare 
black surtout of the orderly critic.—* Down, 
down, jollity !” 

The volume is full of anecdote, as our 
readers will have seen; but it bitterly wants 
the eye of an editor; and we are greatly at 
fault if we do not miss the author’s revising 
hand in every page of this reprint. Had 
Nimrod seen his papers gathered together in 
a pack, he would have curtailed the often re- 
curring accounts of mere meeting and throw- 
ing off, and would have shorn from his stories 
and pleasantries the constant painful abuse 
of the name of the Deity; a jest gains no 
strength from blasphemy. The grammar, 
too, repeatedly pulls up dead lame in the 
midst of a sentence, which would not have 
been the case if the author had been at hand 
“to pick the stone out.” The book, how- 
ever, is, on the whole, a lively, entertaining, 
and breathing one, and will carry a reader 
very pleasantly for a day, although we should 
not like in every respect to give with it a writ- 
ten warranty of soundness, 





Mr. Serjeant Goulburn, an “ uncommon” 
good man in the Common Pleas, whom we 
are truly delighted to find characterized as 
“ the facetious Mr. Edward Goulburn,” leads 
the way to a fair college anecdote. 

“One other anecdote passed across my mind 
here, when speaking of asking a man the ques. 
tion of ‘what horse do you ride?’ The face. 
tious Mr. Edward Goulburn—now exercising his 
talent at the Bar—formerly hunted in War. 
wickshire ; and seeing a Worcestershire Squire 
laughing violently, he went up to him and said, 
* Quid rides?’ (what do you laugh at?) My 
friend, not much of a linguist, replied, ‘ My 
Magog horse.’ This liberty with the Latin lan- 
guage was, I think, never excelled but once. An 
Oxonian was being examined a few years since 
for his degree, when the following passage pre. 
sented itself:—Loquebantur Apostoli miracula 
Dei,—Anglicé,* the Apostles set forth the mira. 
cles of God.’ The young one, however, rendered 
it thus: Apostoli,* Oh ye Apostles’"—loquebaniur, 
‘look about you’—miracula, ‘ here’s a miracle’ 
—Dei, ‘by God.’ This, however, was a lucky 
hit; for the examining master shut the book, 
and exclaimed—* Well! you are a miracle, and 
you shall have your degree.’ ” 


All persons in this sporting kingdom have 
heard of Capt. Ross; a fine admixture of the 
gentleman and the man. The following in- 
stance of the eye and nerve entering into a 
perfect partnership, puts the Michigan chief 
out of the field. Smith Barry and his friend, 
too, cut no bad figures in the scene. 

“ The name of Captain Ross has been so often 
before the public in his various pigeon-shooting 
matches, that nothing is wanting to establish him 
as a first-rate shot. I saw him hit a black wafer 
fixed on the back of a common card at fourteen 
yards several times; but, strange to say, he only 
missed the card twice, at this distance, out of 
three hundred shots—hitting the wafer one hun- 
dred and fifty-five times! Calling on Captain 
Ross one morning, I found him practising at 
fourteen yards. He then presented his pistol 
out of his drawing-room window, and said, * Now 
you shall see me take the head off the figure on 
Smith Barry’s house.’ This was a small gilt 
figure of Hope, about five inches in length, 
placed between the windows, to shew that the 
house was insured at the Hope Insurance office. 
He lodged the bali in the left breast! That 
will not do,’ said he, * I must have the head off.’ 
—‘ Is it not dangerous?’ said I ; ‘ there is Smith 
Barry and a friend sitting close by.-—* Oh no,’ 
replied he, ‘I have perfect confidence in my 
pistol.” He fired again, and shot off the head. 
The distance across the street was certainly not 
less than fifteen yards; but the space from Ma- 
dam Hope to the chairs on which Mr. Smith 
Barry and his friend were sitting, did not exceed 
three. They shewed no symptoms of alarm on 
ascertaining, as they arose to the window, whence 
the shot proceeded, but on the contrary they 
took their seats again quietly after the first fire. 

“ Perhaps the following may be termed a chef- 
d’ceuvre. He had made a match to kill with 
pistol and ball twenty swallows on the wing in 
one day, and he won his match ! ; 

“ Now, most fortunately for society, Captain 
Ross is a particularly fine-tempered young man.” 

The true sportsman seems to be made up 
of iron fibres instead of nerves. How else 
are we to account for that—not “ precious 
porcelain” of human clay—but hard, cast 
iron old gentleman, Bob Oldaker? We only 
wonder he never became the whipper-in toa 
coal-pit ! 

“ Nothing short of the ardour of the chase 
would induce a man to be torn, as it were, 
through a strong black-thorn fence at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour, without anything to pro- 
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tect his head and face. Consequences, however, 
are out of sight in these happy moments, when 
things are going well and the music tingling in 
the ear. The following is no had exemplar: 
One day last season, Bob Oldaker, whipper-in 
to the Old Berkeley fox-hounds, was riding at a 
fence, determined to catch his hounds. ‘ Take 
care what you are at, Bob !* said a gentleman to 
him, ‘ there is a terrible place on the other side.” 
— Thank ye, Sir,’ replied Bob ; ‘ but a ditch or 
a coal-pit is all one to me ;’ and he never turned 
his head.” 

Old Matty Wilkinson’s performance in the 
following scene, would not form a bad sub- 
ject for H. B.’s pencil. 

“ Death and its terrors kick the beam when 
put into the scale against Matty Wilkinson’s 
passion for the chase. Although he cannot swim, 
no, not even a little, he has crossed that rapid 
and deep river the Tees at least forty times in 
his life after his hounds, and has had some hair- 
breadth escapes. Very soon after I was in his 
country, he was in the greatest danger of being 
drowned. He plunged into this stream when 
swelled with rain, and was unhorsed in the 
middle of it. Fortunately, catching hold of one 
of the stirrups, his horse dragged him out, but I 
believe it was what is called ‘a very near go.” 
When he had run his fox to ground, he coolly 
laid himself down on his back, and held up his 
heels to let the water run out of his boots.” 

Matty is, indeed, a rare old boy. Here 
he comes again, quite in the front rank for 
whims and oddities. 

“It is but natural to suppose, that, fond as 
Mr. Matthew Wilkinson is of hounds, and having 
but a short kennel of them, he is very much 
afraid of their being ridden over, not only 
in chase, but in drawing over the country. A 
gentleman was one day very near to them.— 
‘Take care of the hounds, Sir,’ said Matty.— 
‘Oh!’ replied the gentleman, *my horse never 
kicks hounds.’-—* Perhaps not, Sir,’ replied Matty 
in his dry way, * but he may tread on their tails.” 
On another occasion a young and zealous fox- 
hunter was riding too near his darlings in chase. 
Matty checked him. He was again on the line. 
Matty rated him again ; and at last insisted upon 
his riding behind himself. The young one ac- 
quiesced, and so went on till towards the end of 
the rum, when Matty’s mare began to flag.— 
*Get forward, Sir, said Matty; ‘ride as hard as 
you can.’-—* Zounds!” said the young one ; ‘did 
you not tell me I was to ride behind you ?\~— 
‘Why yes, I did, said Matty ; ‘but you may 
gang along now, as mayhap you'll "tice my old 
mare after thee.” 

“ Matty once came toa brook—I beg pardon, 
a stell_which he did not like to ride at, so 
walked through it, and told his whipper-in 
(Tommy) to turn the old mare to him. The 
old mare would not have it ; so what was to be 
done? * Turn thy own over, Tommy,’ said his 
master, ‘and then mine will follow. —Tommy’s 
horse got over ; but the old mare would not look 
at it. What was now tobe done? ‘The hounds 
Were running hard. Why, the master jumped 
upon the man’s horse and rode away to his 
hounds, Tommy exclaiming, loud enough to be 
heard by him, * Dom thee, but that’s not fair!’ ” 


Old John Ward is another well-known | 


character. He is a sporting “real old Eng- 
lish gentleman” of the best school ; and his 
humour is racy and hunting at once ! 

“Tt is well known that this far-famed sports- 
man has ever been fond of having his hounds 
high in flesh, in their work. I partly place it 
to his having always hunted strong, wet coun- 
tries, with rough woodlands ; but I am not going 
to argue the merits of the case here. We are 
all fond of our own systems, and, like Pygmalion 
the sculptor, never fail to become enamoured of 
our own creations. Mr. Nicoll, on the other 





hand, feeds lightly in the spring months, and 
we well know that hounds which work on light 
food will look light in warm weather. ‘* There 
is one advantage,’ said Mr. Ward, as we were 
one morning passing away four hours in the 
kennel, ‘in visiting my friend Sam Nicoll. No 
man need trouble himself to take his razors with 
him ; for only let him lather his face well, and 
walk down to the kennel, he might take any one 
of these hounds by the head and tail, and shave 
himself to perfection with his back bone! These 
hounds,’ added he, ‘look as if they had just 
landed from Noah’s ark.” 

“ Anecdote the second may surprise, and for 
this reason :—I think it is Fielding who has told 
us, that there is an air of gentility about a real 
gentleman which dress can neither give nor con- 
ceal. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Ward told us, 
that a short time since he was taken for a butcher! 
and I will give it in his own words. 

“*] was driving down the road one day,’ said 
he, in his usual facetious style, ‘when T saw a 
man I knew bargaining for some fat bullocks. 
* Cannot you deal ?” said I.‘ Why, no, Sir,” 
replied the buyer; “ the gentleman is too hard 
with me.” “Then let me try and put you toge- 
ther.” So, getting out of my curricle, and hand- 
ling the beasts, 1 pronounced them to be worth 
acertain sum. The buyer doubted it. “ Well, 
then,” I said, * here is a butcher coming, we will 
hear what he has to say.” ‘The butcher looked 
at the bullocks, and then at me ; and after taking 
a second look, addressed me thus: * Why, you 
are in business, arnt you?” “ Not at present,” 
I replied, pulling a very long face; “ Ihave been 
unfortunate.” “* Worse luck !” said the butcher ; 
“for you are a good judge.’” 

Whethera huntsman be on his horse, or off 
his horse, or under his horse, or three lengths 
a-head of his horse, his spirits never seem to 
come toacheck. ‘The casualties and acci- 
dents of life, treated by a red-coat, become 
mere pleasantries, or light harmless incidents. 
Lying down in a field, with a horse for a 
blanket, appears to us far from what Bob 
Acres calls “ snug lying.” 

“The greatest trial of nerve, next to being 
shot at, is putting a horse that is blown at stiff 
and high timber. His rider is not only likely 
to get a fall, but a fall of the worst description, 
as it is ten to one but the horse not only tumbles 
upon him, from not having the power to rise 
(perhaps half the height of the fence,) but that 
he lies upon him when he is down. I remember 
once asking a huntsman how his horse carried 
him—suspecting him to be one of the wrong sort 
—when he answered, that he was a dunghill 
brute, and not content with tumbling him down, 
* but,’ added he, *he lies on me for half an hour 
when he is down.’™ 

We must just touch upon poor mad John 
Mytton, (for madness is the only excuse that 
can be offered for his numberless wretched, 
ruinous acts,t) and then we shall have given 
our readers a fair taste of Nimrod’s quality. 
Could a man deserve a head, who made such 
a use of it, as Mytton did? His skull was 


| not— 


Ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul !— 
but a red-hot furnace, ever forging “ distem- 
pered thoughts, inordinate desires ;” and 
hurrying on the poor crazed being that bore 
it, to deeds of wild brutality and fiery frenzy. 

“On the following morning just as we were 
sitting down to breakfast, Mr. Mytton requested 

t There is a life of John Mytton, the Squire of Hal- 
ston, written by Nimrod, and inserted in that pleasant 
periodical, the New Sporting Magazine, which is 
amusing in anecdote, but not rich in truth of character. 
Nimrod labours to excuse that which is inexcusable: 
he washes away at the Ethiopian, and gets on but 
badly with his bleaching. 








me to accompany him to the stables to see his 
Oaks filly. His dress at the time (which, con- 
sidering the thermometer was four degrees below 
freezing, with snow on the ground, was rather 
airy than otherwise) consisted of his shirt, slip- 
pers, and dressing gown. We walked to the 
stable in which the filly was, when Mr. Mytton 
approached her, and after jumping on her back, 
and playing two or three other harlequin tricks, 
he laid himself down at full length under her 
belly, with his naked head towards the heels— 
playing with her tail, tickling her about her legs, 
&c. *I cannot stand this,’ said I, and bolted 
out of the stable, though earnestly entreated by 
my friend to stop, as he had not half done.” 


To leave our readers labouring under the 
impression of this painful anecdote, would be 
neither fair to them, nor just to Nimrod. 
With the following right honest, healthy 
passage on life in the saddle, we take leave 
of the book and its author; heartily wishing 
prosperity to both. 

* Few men have tried the effect of hard work 
more than myself. For several years of my life 
I have had horses with three different packs of 
hounds—choosing the best fixtures for the day 
with each. As may be imagined, I have had 
plenty of road-work, besides hunting; and, when 
the weather has been open, my time may be said 
to have been almost divided between my saddle 
and my bed. I never knew what it was to be 
fatigued provided I lived temperately and went 
early to rest; and such a life bade defiance to 
disease. A very celebrated physician of the last 
century was in the habit of giving much such a 
prescription to his patients: * Live,’ said he, * in 
a saddle.’ That riding is the most wholesome of 
all exercises I have little doubt, for despite of 
all the vile stuff that finds its road down his 
throat, who ever heard of a bilious post-boy !” 


Address delivered at the Opening of the Read- 
ing Room, Colonnade, Grenville Street, 


Brunswick Square, August 4, 1834. By 
Francis Boott, M.D. London : Mardon. 
Tuts Address deserves to be universally 
known, and must be universally admired 
for the enlightened and Christian philan- 
thropy, the good sense, and high moral feel- 
ing that reign throughout it. But it is 
chiefly to the incident it records, that we 
wish to call the attention of all who have 
the heart to rejoice in the good deeds of 
others, and more particularly of the fortunate 

few who have the power to imitate them. 

The individual to whom her poor neigh- 
bours owe this excellent institution, and 
society so admirable an example, is a lady 
whose name we cannot mention without 
wounding the delicacy of private benevo- 
lence. She has, at her own cost, established 
a reading room, the rules of which, printed 
at the end of Dr. Boott’s address, are as 
follows :— 

“J. The right of admitting and of dismissing 
members belongs exclusively to the proprietor ; 
but any person may be recommended for ad- 
mission by the signature of two members, not 
of the same family, to a paper drawn up in the 
following form :— 

““We, the undersigned, from our personal 
knowledge of A. B., of » recommend him 
(or her) to become a subscriber to the Colonnade 
Reading Room, believing that he (or she) will 
conform to the rules and regulations of the 
Institution. (Signed.) 

“ 1]. The subscription is sixpence a month, 
or one shilling and sixpence a quarter; and all 
subscriptions are to be paid in advance. 

“TI, From the members so admitted, a com- 
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mittee is to be chosen by ballot every three 
months, to consist of six persons, to keep the 
keys, give out what is wanted, collect all at 
night, put out the fire and candles, and main- 
tain general order and propriety. 

«*1V. One of the members of the committee 
shall collect subscriptions, take an account of all 
donations, and pay over the money received to 
the proprietor when required, and the account- 
book shall lie upon the table for the inspection 
of the members. 

**V. One of the committee must be present 
every evening, both at the opening of the room, 
at half-past five in the evening, and the closing, 
at half-past ten. 

“VI. Nobook shall be taken out of the room 
except by permission of one of the committee, 
who must make an entry of the same in a book 
to be kept for that purpose; the request to be 
made in writing, stating the title of the book, 
and the subscriber’s name. 

“VII. No book shall be kept longer than a 
week without renewed permission and entry. 

“VIII. The utmost quiet and decorum are 
to be observed, such being essential to the free 
enjoyment of the advantages of the Reading 
Room, by every individual. 

“1X. For the same reason, the utmost care 
must be taken to preserve the neatness of the 
room, and to avoid marking, or in any way dis- 
figuring the books, maps, or any other property 
belonging to the Institution. 

“ We promise to observe the above regulations. 

(Signed) “A. B., of 
*C, D., of 


The nature and objects of the Institution 
cannot be more strikingly and touchingly 
stated, than in the words of the address :— 

“ This little institution has been formed for 
the promotion of knowledge, for the cultivation 
of a taste for reading, and for the purpose of 
offering a rational enjoyment to those who, 
without its encouragement and advantages, 
might resort to irrational means for passing an 
occasional or an habitual idle hour. 

“Its object is to afford the use of books to 
those who do not possess any great variety of 
them, and to offer a comfortable room for their 
perusal, under advantages superior to those that 
might be enjoyed amid the unavoidable inter- 
ruptions even of a happy home. 

«It purports to have only a local range, and 
to be dedicated to the inhabitants of this neigh- 
bourhood. But it is hoped, that if it should 
succeed—if it should be found to promote a 
kindly social feeling among those who belong to 
it—to be conducted with order and regularity— 
to exhibit in its members a high sense of honour 
—respect to each other, and the property be- 
longing to it—to encourage diligence—to excite 
a love of books—to form habits of reading, and 
promote self-instruction—it is hoped, I say, 
that similar institutions will be formed in other 
parts of this parish, and in fact throughout the 
city, and thus that much good may be done to 
society at large by the good which will be done 
to the individuals composing it.” 

And further— 

“It is this source of knowledge thatis offered 
to you by this institution; and, if you rightly 
appreciate it, you will avail yourselves of its ad- 
vantages, and induce others to do so, It asks 
nothing from you but what you are willing to 
grant. It asks of you only to form the habit of 
devoting, occasionally, an hour of leisure to read- 
ing;—instead of passing time idly, and with- 
out profit, to pass it in the gentle and rational 
enjoyment of self-instruction, that you may ex- 
ercise, strengthen, enlighten, and enlarge your 
minds; and, by so doing, make your disposi- 
tions better, purify your tastes, cultivate a habit 
of reflection, and more distinctly, because more 
calmly, perceive the relation in which you 








stand to each other, to society at large, to the 
world around and above you, and to God.” 

He concludes thus :— 

*Ttis, then, a religious obligation upon us 
all to refine and elevate our characters, not only 
for our own good, but the good of our children, 
and all dependent upon and connected with us; 
and when we know that our happiness is within 
our own power, and that happiness depends on 
virtue and knowledge, we shall all feel that it 
is a duty most urgently imposed upon us by the 
divine Author of our religion, to seek those 
means which are essential to our welfare here 
and hereatter. This sense, my friends, of re- 
ligious obligation and moral responsibility, is 
the great secret of individual and universal 
good. * * * You will find that virtue and 
knowledge are happiness and power; and, by 
applying steadily to them, you will become all 
that this world can make any of us—if not rich 
and powerful, at least wise, good, and contented 
—and I would say, if rich and prosperous, it 
will chasten your prosperity, and make you duly 
sensible of the wants of others who are below 
you in the possession of those things which are 
needful in their necessities. 

“If you agree with me in these views, you 
will understand the advantages which are aimed 
at in this institution, and you will avail your- 
selves of the facilities which it offers for instruc- 
tion and innocent amusement. Cherish it for 
its benevolence and usefuluess; respect the 
property which belongs to it; and respect your- 
selves as its members, that peace and harmony 
and good fellowship may prevail among you. 
Recollect, that if its beautiful object is attained 
—that if it can be shown to promote order, vir- 
tuous habits, kindly affections, the love of read- 
ing and self-instruction, the reformation of 
idleness and vicious courses, it will be imitated 
in other parts of this city, and perhaps of the 
kingdom, and that you, through the imitation of 
your exainple, will thus become the benefactors 
of your country and of mankind.” 


We have also the satisfaction of stating, 
upon the authority of the generous patroness, 
that she has every reason at present to be 
satisfied with the result of her experiment. 
“Nothing (we take the liberty to use her 
own words,) ever gave me more satisfaction 


than this hasdone. There are now between 
fifty and sixty names, and their unanimity 
and propriety, their activity and their de- 
meanour towards myself, are all that I could 
wish. In addition to what appears from the 
book, we have recently formed a class for 
writing and arithmetic, and one for drawing. 
The latter is very popular indeed. Many 
desirable objects may, I doubt not, from time 
to time be added.” 

She adds, that the expense is not such as 
needs deter others, with moderate resources 
at their disposal, from establishing similar 
institutions. We know no way in which a 
benevolent individual could exercise a more 
salutary influence on his neighbourhood. A 
clean, quiet, and cheerful room—light, 
warmth, and intellectual amusement, shared 
with decent and intelligent neighbours, the 
feeling of obligation without dependence,— 
surely it is hardly possible to hold out more 
powerful and gentler correctives of the vacant 
indolence, the coarse and riotous pleasures, 
that are the first steps to degradation and 
crime. 

We sincerely hope the results of this 
scheme may be answerable to the purity and 
excellence of the intentions which have given 
it birth. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

* A Tour through North America; together with 
a comprehensive view of the Canadas and United 
States, as adapted for Agricultural Emigratign 
by Patrick Shirreff, Farmer.’.—A new book of 
travels in America was hardly wanted for the 
general reader—but the one before us, the pro- 
duction of an intelligent agriculturist, will have 
a value for those of his own calling, and is writ. 
ten with sufficient acuteness of observation to 
deserve a careful perusal, by all whose minds 
may be bent on migrating to the land of promise, 
Mr. Shirreff alternately corrects the statements 
of Mr. Stewart, Mrs. Trollope, Capt. Hall, and 
Capt. Hamilton: whence (going by the rule of 
contrary) we should be disposed to infer that 
there was some truth in all the four travellers, 
and to hope that some fifth will collect the sub. 
stance of all their remarks and give it to us 
without any of the prejudice which is to be found 
in their works. As far as concerns the aspect 
of the country, we feel as if it were more familiar 
to us than many of our own less frequented 
counties; but so long as cities have the habit 
of springing up in a month, and there yet re- 
main so many woods to be cleared and prairies 
to be cultivated, the United States cannot be 
called an exhausted land—and we may yet look 
for some amusement and instruction in 

Comparing the settlers of thirty-six 
With the settlers of thirty-five. 

* Heinrich Stilling. Part 1. His Childhood, 
Youthful Years, and Wanderings. Translated 
from the German of Johann Jung-Stilling, &, 
by Samuel Jackson.’—As a book of genuine 
and unaffected character, this biography has 
been rarely surpassed. But the pictures of 
humble life, which show themselves (and are not 
displayed) in its pages, are so thoroughly na- 
tional, that it will not surprise us, if many be 
inclined to consider them as simple and homely, 
eveu to folly and meanness. ‘l'hose, however, 
who judge thus, will do wrong to their own 
hearts, as well as injustice to the pious man 
whose early struggles are here set before them. 
The Germans are not ashamed of their daily life 
as weare: we eat anddrink, and are clothed, and, 
from the reserve, nay, at times from the scorn- 
ful tone of our writers, might be supposed to 
hold ourselves in contempt, because we are sub- 
ject to the inevitable requisitions of nature and 
civilization; on the other hand, their earnest 
and poetical simplicity of heart leads them to 
the opposite extreme of dwelling upon the minor 
details of domestic life, with a minuteness some- 
what disproportioned to their value. And yet 
their peculiarity is no more a littleness, than 
ours (which, if it be more manly, is less enjoy- 
ing,) is a greatness of character; and though 
we should not, perhaps, have written of such 
matters, we feel nothing but respect for the little 
in-comings and out-goings of Stilling’s house- 
hold; and follow the young man through his 
doubts and difficulties with patient and sincere 
interest. It is curious, too, and further illustra- 
tive of the difference which exists between our- 
selves and our neighbours, to find so much of 
what is merely fanciful along with so much of 
what is strictly religious—to read of the boy’s 
being well instructed in faéry lore, as well as 
in Scripture wisdom; and we do not perceive, 
that this early tincture of his imagination made 
him less useful or happy as a man. Some of 
our religious sects might consider this subject 
with advantage. 

‘The Parliamentary Test Book for 1835.— 
In addition to the names and residences of 
the Members of the new House of Commons, 
arranged alphabetically, and serving therefore 
as a Parliamentary Directory, the compiler 
has added, extracts from their Addresses and 
Speeches to their Constituents, with the votes of 
such as were members of the former Parliament, 
on the leading questions of the two last sessions. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AMERICA.—Concluded from p. 107. 


Daxa is, by many people in the United 
States, considered the first American poet. He 
js a native of Massachusetts, was bred at Harvard 
University, and practised law for a year or two. 
He has since been editor of the North American 
Review, and was the ablest and fairest critic who 
has vet had the direction of it. He was, for a 
long time, known only as a prose writer, and the 
‘Idle Man,’ a production issued in numbers like 
the ‘Sketch-Book,’ has become an American 
classic. It was full of pure, nervous writing, but 
too quiet, and of too severe a taste to be gene- 
rally popular. His principal poem is ‘The Buc- 
caneer,” published in 1827. This, though cer- 
tainly a highly-laboured effort, and abounding 
with brief and startling pictures, is not a favou- 
rite of ours. The subject was not adapted to 
Mr. Dana’s genius; and it bears marks of having 
been wrought against the grain. His is a quiet 
philosophizing musing mind, best fitted to brood 
over the things in his own bosom. What has a 
serious, gentle, invalid scholar (as we know he 
is.) to do with a buccaneer?—how know any 
thingofsuch wild sinners? We will show Mr. Dana 
in something in which he is more at home: and if 
Wordsworth (in whom we believe) has written 
many better things, or more in the spirit of a 
high priest of nature, we are less a judge of 
poetry even than we had supposed. This is part 
of an address * To a Dying Raven’ ;— 


The year’s mild, cheering dawn 
Upon thee shone a momentary light, 
The gales of spring upbore thee for a day, 
And then forsook thee. Thou art fallen now; 
And liest amongst thy hopes and promises— 
Beautiful flowers, and freshly-springing blades— 
Gasping thy life out.—Here for thee the grass 
Tenderly makes a bed; and the young buds 
In silence open their fair, painted folds— 
To ease thy pain, the one—to cheer thee, these. 
But thou art restless; and thy once keen eye 
Is dull and sightless now. New blooming boughs, 
Needlessly kind, have spread a tent for thee. 
Thy mate is calling to the white, piled clouds, 
And asks for thee. No answer give they back, 
As I look up to their bright, angel faces, 
Intelligent and capable of voice 
They seem to me. Their silence to my soul 
Comes ominous. The same to thee, doomed bird, 
Silence or sound. For thee there is no sound, 
No silence.— Near thee stands the shadow, Death ;— 
And now he slowly draws his sable veil 
Over thine eyes. Thy senses soft he lulls. 
Into unconscious slumbers. The airy call 
Thou’lt hear no longer. ’Neath sun-lighted clouds, 
With beating wing, or steady poise aslant, 
Thou’lt sailno more. Around thy trembling claws 
Droop thy wings’ parting feathers. Spasms of death 
Are on thee. 


Laid thus low by age? Or is’t 
All-grudging man has brought thee to this end? 
Perhaps the slender hair, so subtly wound 
Around the grain God gives thee for thy food, 

Has proved thy snare, and makes thine inward pain. 


I needs must mourn for thee. For I—who have 
Nor fields, nor gather into garners—I 
Bear thee both thanks and love, not fear, nor hate. 


And now, farewell! The falling leaves, ere long, 
Will give thee decent covering. ‘Till then, 
Thine own black plumage, which will now no more 
Glance to the sun, nor flash upon my eyes, 
Like armour of steeled knight of Palestine, 
Must be thy pall. Nor will it moult so soon 
As sorrowing thoughts on those borne from him fade 
In living man. 

Who scoffs these sympathies 
Makes mock of the divinity within ; 
Nor feels he, gently breathing through his soul, 
The universal spirit.— Hear it cry, 
“ How does thy pride abase thee, man, vain man! 
How deaden thee to universal love, 
And joy of kindred, with all humble things— 
"s creatures all !” 


And surely it is so. 
He who the lily clothes in simple glory, 
He who doth hear the ravens cry for food, 
Hath on our hearts, with hand invisible, 
In signs mysterious, written what alone 
Our ee may read.— Death bring thee rest, poor 


Here is a verse from * The Buccaneer,’ just to 





show the measure, and to give an idea of the 
graphic pencil dashes by which it is redeemed :— 
But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glossy heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently. 
How beautiful! No ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 
Mrs. Lypvia H. Sigourney is called the 
* American Hemans.” She is a native of Con- 
necticut, and was first known to the public as 
Miss Huntley, authoress of ‘Moral Pieces in 
Prose and Verse.” At this time she was at the 
head of a female academy, but married, soon 
after, a gentleman of large fortune, whose name 
she bears, and removed to a beautiful estate on 
the banks of the Connecticut, where the Muses 
(singular instance of female friendship) have 
never ceased to “toil and spin” with her. Mrs. 
Sigourney has written more in quantity than 
most of the American poets together. Her 
poetry is of a high moral character, often reli- 
gious, and always above mediocrity. Occasion- 
ally she produces something of extreme beauty, 
that would be better appreciated if she had not 
previously drawn so freely on public admiration. 
Here are some of her best verses, on the * Coral 
Insect :°— 
Toil on! toil on! ye ephemeral train, 
Who build in the tossing and treacherous main: 
Toil on,—for the wisdom of man ye mock, 
With your sand-based structures and domes of rock ; 
Your columns the fathomless fountains lave, 
And your arches spring up to the crested wave ; 
Ye're a puny race, to boldly rear 
A fabric so vast, in a realm so drear. 
Ye bind the deep with your secret zone, 
The ocean is seal’d, and the surge a stone ; 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavement spring, 
Like the terraced pride of Assyria’s king ; 
The turf looks green where the breakers roll’d ; 
O’er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold : 
The sea-snatch’'d isle is the home of men, 
And mountains exult where the wave hath been. 
But why do ye plant ‘neath the billows dark 
The wrecking reef for the gallant bark ? 
There are snares enough on the tented field, 
’Mid the blossom’d sweets that the valley’s yield; 
There are serpents to coil, ere the flowers are up; 
There’s a poison-drop in man’s purest cup, 
There are foes that watch for his cradle breath, 
And why need ye sow the floods with death ? 
With mouldering bones the deeps are white, 
From the ice-clad pole to the tropics bright ;— 
The mermaid hath twisted her fingers cold 
With the mesh of the sea-boy’s curls of gold, 
And the gods of ocean have frown’d to see 
The mariner’s bed in their halls of glee ;— 
Hath earth no graves, that ye thus must spread 
The boundless sea for the thronging dead ? 
Ye build,—ye build,—but ye enter not in, 
Like the tribes whom the desert devour’d in their sin ; 
From the land of promise ye fade and die, 
Ere its verdure gleams forth on your weary eye ;— 
As the kings of the cloud-crown’d pyramid, 
‘Their noteless bones in oblivion hid ; 
Ye slumber unmark’d ’mid the desolate main, 
While the wonder and pride of your works remain. 


In another vein are these lines on the * Death 


of an Infant:"-— 

Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dash’d it out. There was a tint of rose 

On cheek and lip;—he touch’d the veins with ice, 
And the rose faded.—Forth from those blue eyes 
There spoke a wishful tenderness,—a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which Innocence 
Alone can wear. With ruthless haste he bound 
The silken fringes of their curtaining lids 

For ever. There had been a murmuring sound 
With which the babe wouldclaim its mother’s ear, 
Charming her even to tears. ‘he spoiler set 

His seal of silence. But there beam’d a smile 

So fix'd and holy from that marble brow,— 

Death gazed and left it there ;—he dared not steal 
The signet-ring of heaven. 

The Rev. Jonn Prerpont, the author of * The 
Airs of Palestine,’ is a poet of the old school. 
He swears (if he swear at all) by Pope and 
Rogers. The poem we have just mentioned is 
the one by which he is principally known, 
and it is written in the stanza and style of 


‘The Pleasures of Memory.” We have more 
| pleasure, however, in remembering other things 
| of Mr. Pierpont’s—as, for instance, all or any of 
his occasional poems. Here is a hymn, written 
| for the anniversary meeting of the Colonization 
Society :— 
With thy pure dews and rains, 
Wash out, 0 God, the stains 
From Afric’s shore ; 
And, while her palm-trees bud, 
Let not her children’s blood 
With her broad Niger's flood 
Be mingled more ! 
Quench, righteous God, the thirst 
‘That Congo’s sons hath cursed, 
The thirst for gold. 
Shall not thy thunders speak, 
Where Mammon’s altars reek, 
Where maids and matrons shriek, 
Bound, bleeding, sold ? 
Hear’st thou, O God, those chains, 
Clanking on Freedoim’s plains, 
By Christians wrought! 
Them, who those chains have worn, 
Christians from home have torn, 
Christians have hither borne, 
Christians have bought! 
Cast Gowa, great God, the fanes 
That, to unhallowed gains, 
Round us have risen— 
Temples, whose priesthood pore 
Moses and Jesus o’er, 
Then bolt the black man’s door, 
The poor man’s prison ! 
Wilt thou not, Lord, at last, 
From thine own image, cast 
Away all cords, 
But that of love, which brings 
Man, from his wanderings, 
Back to the King of kings, 
The Lord of lords ! 

Mr. Pierpont is one of the most eminent of 
the brilliant galaxy of Unitarian divines,of whom 
we have spoken. His prose is, perhaps, better 
than his poetry, and his sermons, if published as 
Essays, would make him a lasting nante. He is 
the proper priest of a polite religion, elegant in 
his person and manners, scholarlike and refined 
to the last degree in his language, and admired 
by all sects for his eloquence. He is a native 
of Connecticut, but has long preached at Boston, 
his present residence. 


Mr. Spracue is a favourite poet in America. 
He was born in Boston, some forty-five years 
ago, and educated at one of the public schools, 
for which that town isfamous. He entered early 
upon mercantile pursuits, and is, at present, 
cashier of a bank, and malgré “the Nine,” is 
a most excellent man of business, and an influ- 
ential and worthy citizen. His greatest triumph 
in literature is his having been selected (not 
classically educated himself), to deliver a poem 
before the learned Society of the “Phi Beta 
Kappa,” at Harvard University. It was a no- 
velty to hear the cashier of a bank reciting 
classic verses to gownsmen. He acquitted him- 
self admirably : and the poem (entitled, * Curi- 
osity’) is one of the most finished productions of 
the American Muse. Of all Sprague’s works, 
however, we admire most his ‘Ode on Shak- 
speare.” We have no room to give a fair speci- 
men of it here, and must confine ourselves to a 
few stanzas suggested by the entrance of two 
swallows into a church during service :— 

Gay, guiltless pair, 

What seek ye from the fields of heaven? 
Ye have no need of prayer, 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 
Why perch ye here, 

Where mortals to their Maker bend? 
Can your pure spirits fear 

The God ye never could offend ? 
Ye never knew 

The crimes for which we come to weep : 
Penance is not for you, 

Bless’d wanderers of the upper deep. 
To you ’tis given 

To wake sweet nature's untaught lays; 
Beneath the arch of heaven 

To chirp away a life of praise. 
Then spread each wing, 

Far, far above, o’er lakes and lands, 
And join the choirs that sing 





Jn yon blue dome not rear’d with hands. 
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Or if ye stay, 

To note the consecrated hour, 

Teach me the airy way, 
And let me try your envied power. 
Above the crowd, 

On upward wings could I but fly, 
I’d bathe in yon bright cloud, 

And seek the stars that gem the sky. 
’Twere heaven indeed, 

Through fields of trackless light to soar, 
On nature’s charms to feed, 

And nature’s own great God adore. 

Another Boston poet is N. P. Witt1s. While 
a student at Yale college, he made his first ap- 
pearance in print by occasional pieces of a reli- 
gious cast, which were afterwards published in a 
volume. The book had a wide sale in the United 
States, and he followed it by another, which was 
reviewed in the first number of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. He has since published a third, of a to- 
tally different school, but his compatriot critics 
seem to think he has not gained by the ex- 
change. Like the rest of his poetical country- 
men, Mr. Willis has not made poetry his metier. 
He was the editor of the American Monthly Ma- 
gazine, for the first year or two after he left the 
University, and wrote for its pages many things 
in prose which have since appeared without his 
name in English collections—the * Unwritten 
Philosophy’ of Miss Mitford’s * Stories of Ameri- 
can Life,’ among others. He abandoned his 
editorship to go abroad, and has been, for some 
years past, attaché to the American Legation at 
Paris. We will give specimens of his early and 
later styles, and our readers may judge between 
them. The first is an extract from a scripture 
sketch of the ‘ Healing of the daughter of Jairus.’ 

Like a form 
Of matchless sculpture in her sleep she lay— 
The linen vesture folded on her breast, 
And over it her white transparent hands, 
The blood still rosy in their tapering nails, 
A line of pear] ran through her parted lips, 
And in ber nostrils, spiritually thin, 
The breathing curve was mockingly like life, 
And round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
Ran the light branches of the azure veins— 
And on her cheek the jet lash overlay 
Matching the arches pencil’d on her brow. 
Her hair had been unbound, and falling loose 
Upon pay) aan hid her small round ears 
In curls of glossy blackness, and about 
Her polished , scarce touching it, they hung 
Like airy shadows floating as they slept. 
?Twas heavenly beautiful. The Saviour rais’d 
Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy fingers in his palm, and said 
“* Maiden! Arise /”—and suddenly a flush 
Shot o’er her forehead, and along her lips 
And through her cheek the rallied colour ran, 
And the still outline of her graceful form 
Stirr’d in the linen vesture, and she clasp'’d 
The Saviour’s hand, and fixing her dark eyes 
Full on his beaming countenance— Rose. 

The following appeared in the American 
Monthly during Mr. Willis’s editorship, and was 
the first of his efforts in another style. It is en- 
titled the ‘ Dying Alchymist.’ 

The night-wind with a desolate moan swept by, 
And the old shutters of the turret swung 
Screaming upon their binges, and the moon, 
As the torn edges of the clouds flew past, 
Struggled aslant the stained and broken panes 
So dimly, that the watchful eye of death 

ly was conscious whea it went and came. 

* * 


The fire beneath his crucible was low; 
Yet still it burned, and ever as his thoughts 
Grew insupportable, he raised himself 
Lg his wasted arm, and stirred the coals 

ith difficult energy, and when the rod 
Fell from hig nerveless fingers, and his eye 
Felt faint within its socket, he shrunk back 
— his pallet, and with unclosed lips 

uttered a curse on death! The silent room 
From its dim corners mockingly gave back 
His rattling breath ; the humming in the fire 
Had the distinctness of a knell, and when 
Duly the — horologe beat one, 
He drew a phial from beneath his head, 
And drank. And instantly his lips compressed, 
And with a shudder in his skeleton frame, 
He rose with supernatural strength, and sat 
Upright, and communed with himself :— 

I did not think to die 
Till I had finished what I had to do; 
1 —— to pierce th’ eternal secret through 
With this my mortal eye ; 





I felt—Oh God! it seemeth even now 

This cannot be the death-dew on my brow. 
And yetit is—I feel 

Of this dull sickness at my heart afraid ; 

And in my eyes the death-sparks flash and fade ; 
And something seems to steal 

Over my bosom like a frozen hand, 

Binding its pulses with an icy band. 
And thisis death? But why 

Feel I this wild recoil? It cannot be 

Th’ immortal spirit shuddereth to be free ! 
Would it not leap to fly, 

Like a chained eaglet at its parent’s call ? 

1 fear—I fear that this poor life is all! 
Yet thus to pass away !— 

To live but for a hope that mocks at last— 

To agonize, to strive, to watch, to fast, 
‘To waste the light of day, 

Night’s better beauty, feeling, fancy, thought, 

All that we have and are—for this—for nought! 
Grant me another year, 

God of my spirit !—but a day—to win 

Something to satisfy this thirst within! 
1 would know something here! 

Break for me but one seal that is unbroken ! 

Speak for me but one word that is unspoken ! 
Vain—vain !—my brain is turning 

With a swift dizziness, and my heart grows sick, 

And these hot temple-throbs come fast and thick, 
And I am freezing—burning— 

Dying! Oh God! if 1 might only live !— 

My phial — Ha! it thrills me—I revive. 

* * * * * 


Ay—were not man to die 
He were too glorious for this narrow sphere. 
Had he but time to brood on knowledge here— 
Could he but train his eye— 
Might he but wait the mystic word and hour— 
Only his Maker would transcend his power! 


Earth has no mineral strange— 
Th’ illimitable air no hidden wings— 
Water no quality in its covert springs, 
And fire no power to change— 
Seasons no mystery, and stars no spell, 
Which the unwasting soul might not compel. 
Oh, but for time to track 
The upper stars into the pathless sky— 
To see th’ invisible spirits, eye to eye— 
To hurl the lightning back — 
To tread unburt the sea's dim-lighted halls— 
To chase Day’s chariot to the horizon walls— 
And more, much more—for now 
The life-sealed fountains of my nature move— 
To nurse and purify this human love— 
To clear the god-like brow 
Of weakness and mistrust, and bow it down, 
Worthy and beautiful, to the much-loved one— 


This were indeed to feel 
The soul-thirst slaken at the living stream— 
To live—Oh God ! that life is but a dream! 
And death —— Aha! I reel— 
Dim—dim—] faint—darkness comes o’er my eye— 
Cover me! save me !——God of Heaven! I die! 
’Twas morning, and the old man lay alone— 
No friend had closed his eyelids, and his lips, 
Open and ashy pale, th’ expression wore 
Of his death-struggle. His long silvery hair 
Lay on his hollow temples thin and wild 
His frame was wasted, and his features wan 
And haggard as with want, and in his palm 
His nails were driven deep, as if the throe 
Of the last agony had wrung him sore. 


The storm was raging still. The shutters swung 
Screaming as harshly in the fitful wind, 

And all without went on—as aye it will— 
Sunshine or P reckless that a heart 

Is breaking, or has broken in its change. 


The fire beneath the crucible was out ; 
The vessels of his mystic art lay round, 
Useless and cold as the ambitious hand 
That fashioned them, and the small silver rod, 
Familiar to his touch for threescore years, 

y on th’ alembic’s rim, as if it still 
Might vex the elements at its master’s will. 





And thus had passed from its unequal frame 
A soul of fire—a sun-bent eagle stricken 

From his high soaring down—an instrument 
Broken with its own compass. He was born 
Taller than he might oak beneath the stars, 
And with a spirit tempered like a god's, 

He was sent blindfold on a path of light, 

And turn’d aside and perished! Oh how poor 
Seems the rich gift of genius, when it lies, 
Like the adventurous bird that hath out-flown 
His strength upon the sea, ambition-wrecked— 
A thing the thrush might pity, as she sits 
Brooding in quiet on her lowly nest. 


M‘Le tan is a poet from the same metropolis 
of the north. He is a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and, when we last heard of him, was a 
student at law. His poems have been published 
ina yolume, which has been favourably criticized. 





He has a fine feeling for nature, and is a quiet 
and sweet poet. We give an extract from one 
of his shorter pieces, called the * Notes of the 
Birds.’ 


How rich the varied choir! The unquiet finch 
Calls from the distant hollows, and the wren 
Uttereth her sweet and mellow plaint at times, 
And the thrush mourneth where the kalmia hangs 
Its crimson-spotted cups, or chirps half hid 
Amid the lowly dog-wood’s snowy flowers, 

And the blue jay flits by, from tree to tree, 
And, spreading its rich pinions, fills the ear 
With its shrill ding an dy cry. 


With the sweet airs of Spring, the robin comes ; 
And in her simple song there seems to gush 
A strain of sorrow when she visiteth 
Her last year’s withered nest, But when the gloom 
Of the deep twilight falls, she takes her perch 
Upon the red-stemmed hazel’s slender twig, 
That overhangs the brook, and suits her song 
To the slow rivulet’s inconstant chime. 


In the last days of Antumn, when the corn 
Lies sweet and yellow in the harvest field, 
And the gay company of reapers bind 
The-bearded wheat in sheaves,—then peals abroad 
The blackbird’s merry chant. I love to hear, 
Bold plunderer, thy mellow burst of song 
Float from thy watch-place on the mossy tree 
Close at the corn-field edge. 


Lone whippoorwill, 
There is much sweetness in thy fitful hymn, 
Heard in the drowsy watches of the night. 
Otttimes, when all the village lights are out, 
And the wide air is still, I hear thee chant 
Thy hollow dirge, like some recluse who takes 
His lodging in the wilderness of woods, 
And lifts his anthem when the world is still : 
And the dim, solemn night, that brings to man 
And to the herds, deep siumbers, and sweet dews 
To the red roses and the herbs, doth find 
No eye, save thine, a watcher in her halls. 
I hear thee oft at midnight, when the thrush 
And the green, roving linnet are at rest, 
And the blithe, twittering swallows have long ceased 
Their noisy note, and folded up their wings. 





Far up some brook’s still course, whose current mines 
The forest’s blackened roots, and whose green marge 
ls seldom visited by human foot, 

The lonely heron sits, and harshly breaks 

The Sabbath silence of the wilderness: 

And you may find her by some reedy pool, 

Or brooding gloomily on the time-stained rock, 
Beside some misty and far-reaching lake. 


Most awful is thy deep and heavy boom, 
Gray watcher of the waters! ‘Thou art king 
Of the blue lake; and all the winged kind 
Do fear the echo of thine angry cry. 
How bright thy savage eye! Thou lookest down 
And seest the shining fishes as they glide ; 
And, poising thy gray wing, thy glossy beak 
Swift as an arrow strikes its roving prey. 
Ofttimes | see thee through the curling mist, 
Dart, like a spectre of the night, and hear 
Thy strange, bewildering call, like the wild scream 
Of one whose life is perishing in the sea. 


A man who can write thus is not a pretender 
in poetry. 

Very much of the same character is the 
poetry of H. W. Loncrettow, a native of the 
state of Maine, and a professor of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. The following is part of one of his pieces 
entitled ‘The Spirit of Poetry.’ 

— Hence gifted bards 
Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 
For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The sylvan pomp of woods—the golden sun— 
The flowers—the leaves—the river on its way— 
Blue skies—and silver clouds—and gentle winds— 
The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes— 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks ia— 
M in—and sl dcliff—and sunny vale— 
The distant lake—fountains—and mighty trees— 
In many a lazy syllable repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 
And this is the sweet spirit that doth fill 
The world; and, in these wayward days of youth, 
My busy fancy oft imbodies it, 
As a bright image of the light and beauty 
That dwell in nature—of the heavenly forms 
We worsbip in our dreams, and the soft hues 
That lie i’ the wild bird’s wing, and flush the clouds 
When the sun sets. Within her eye 
Tbe heaven of April, with its changing light, 
And when it wears the blue of May, was hung, 
And on her lip the rich red rose. Her hair 
Was as the summer tresses of the trees, 
When twilight makes them brown, and on her cheek 
Blushed all the richness of an autumn sky, 
With its ever-shifting beauty. Then her breath— 
It was so like the gentle air of spring, 
As from the morning’s dewy flowers, it comes 
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Full of their fragrance that it was a joy 

To have it round us—and her silver voice 

Was the rich music of a summer bird, 

Heard in the stil night with its passionate cadence. 


Grorce WasuincTon Doane, author of ‘Songs 
by the Way,’ is an episcopal clergyman of some 
eminence. He was, for a while, professor of 
helles lettres in Columbia College, and was after- 
wards settled over a church in Boston. He 
writes rarely, but always well. We quote a 
single specimen, which we think has great sim- 
plicity and sweetness. It was written for a 
picture. 

What is that, mother ?— 

” The lark, my child.— 
The morn has but just looked out, and smiled, 
When he starts from his humble grassy nest, 
And is up and away with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure, bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker’s ear. 
Ever, my child, be thy morn’s first lays 
Tuned, like the lark’s, to thy Maker’s praise. 
What is that, mother ?— 

The dove, my son.— 

And that low, sweet voice, like a widow’s moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one’s quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove,— 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 


What is that, mother ?— 

‘he eagle, boy, 
Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm in his own mountain vigor relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Roy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward, and upward, true to the line. 


What is that, mother ? 
The swan, my love.— 
He is floating down from his native grove, 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh; 
He is floating down by himself to die ; 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 
Live so, my love, that when Death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home. 


A most interesting character, as well as an 
original and charming poet, was J. G. Brarnarp. 
He was born in Connecticut, was educated at 
Yale College, and admitted to the bar at an 
early age. He soon abandoned the law, and 
from that time till his death, was engaged in the 
editorship of a newspaper. His poems were all 
written for its columns, and bear naturally the 
greatest marks of carelessness, but feeling and 
high poetical power are stamped strongly on 
every verse he has written. Occasionally there 
was an unexpected strength in his productions, 
as in the following stanzas upon Niagara, which 
have all the force and distinctness of sculpture. 


The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 

As if God pour’d thee from his “hollow hand,” 
And hung his bow upon thine awful front ; 

And spoke in that loud voice which seem’d to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 
“The sound of many waters;” and had bade 

Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 

And notch his cent’ries in the eternal rocks. 


Deepcalleth unto deep. And what are we, 

That hear the question of that voice sublime ? 

Oh! what are all the notes that ever rung 

From war’s vain trumpet, by thy thundering side! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar! 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him, 
Who drown’d a world, and heap’d the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains ?—a light wave, 

That breaks, and whispers of its Maker’s might. 


The following is in his more accustomed 
style: 

The dead leaves strow the forest walk, 
And wither'd are the pale wild-flowers ; 

The frost hangs blackening on the stalk, 
The dew-drops fall in frozen showers. 
Gone are the spring’s green sprouting bowers, 
ne summer’s rich and mantling vines, 
And Autumn, with her yellow hours, 

On hill and plain no longer shines. 


I learn’d a clear and wild-toned note, 
That rose and swell’d from yonder tree— 
A fy bird with too sweet a throat, 
here perch’d and raised her song for me. 





The winter comes, and where is she ? 
Away —where summer wings wil! rove, 
Where buds are fresh, and every tree 
Is vocal with the notes of love. 
Too mild the breath of southern sky, 
Too fresh the tlower that blushes there, 
The northern breeze that rustles by, 
Finds leaves too green, and buds too fair ; 
No forest-tree stands stript and bare, 
No stream beneath the ice is dead, 
No mountain-top with sleety hair 
Bends o'er the snows its reverend head. 
Go there with all the birds,—and seek 
A happier clime, with livelier flight, 
Kiss, with the sun, the evening’s cheek, 
And leave me lonely with the night. 
—I’ll gaze upon the cold north light, 
And mark where all its glories shone— 
See !—that it all is fair and bright, 
Feel—that it all is cold and gone. 
Brainard will be long remembered in the 
circle in which he lived. He was all a poet in 
his life—warm, confiding, generous, high-minded 
—he was a creature it was as natural to love as 
the child—than whom he was not less a thing of 
impulse. He died young. 


One or two of the prettiest things in American 
poetry were written by an officer in the United 
States Navy, Enwarn C. Pinckney. His father 
was minister to the court of St. James’s, and he 
was born and bred till his tenth vear in England. 

Te died at the age of twenty-five. His most 
popular piece is ‘a Health,’ of which this is a 
verse :— 

I fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 

A woman of her gentle sex the seeming paragon; 

Her health ' and would on earth there stood some more 
of such a frame, 

That life might all be poetry, and weariness a name. 

P. M. Wetmore isa merchant of New York, 
who has found time to write a volume of very 
sweet poetry amid the cares of business. He is 
more known, however, as a patron of literature, 
and an authority in taste, than as an author. 
He is the Roscoe of the city in which he lives; 
and, if he ever retires exclusively upon literary 
pursuits, is likely to do something which will be 
heard of. 

Samvet Woopwortn has written voluminous- 
ly, and one or two of his productions have, from 
their popularity, quite the place of old ballads 
among his countrymen. The song of ‘The 
Bucket’ is one of these ; as sweet and natural a 
thing as has been written in America, and as 
well known as the alphabet. Woodworth has 
been all his life struggling with difficulties, and 
is one of those who— 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 

And learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

He has been a printer, an editor, and a contri- 
butor to public journals by turns, and is now 
living, highly respected, in New York. 


Joun Nrat, known in England as the author 
of * Brother Jonathan,’ deserves better, for the 
quantity, if not for the quality, of his works, than 
to be mentioned at so late a point of our notices. 
He has written more than fifty volumes of novels, 
poems, plays, &c. which have the merit, at least, 
of the most perfect originality. Mr. Neal was 
born in the state of Maine, and was apprenticed 
in a shop, where he passed his early youth be- 
hind the counter. The poetical fury began to 
stir within him as he got on to manhood; and 
he removed to Baltimore, where he studied law, 
and attempted every species of composition 
within the first year. He wrote a novel, calied 
* Seventy-Six,’ his best work, ina month. One 
of his novels, written near this period, was called 
‘ Keep Cool,’ and another ‘ Errata.” He came 
to England, and contributed a great deal to 
Blackwood and the other magazines, and re. 
turned to America after a year or two, where he 
established a paper called * The Yankee,’ since 
given up. The following production of his, 
called the ‘ Birth of a Poet,’ gives a perfect idea 
of his style, and makes further criticism unne- 
cessary. 





On a blue summer night, 
While the stars were asleep, 
Like gews of the deep, 
In their own drowsy light; 
While the newly mown hay 
On the green earth lay, 
And all that came near it went scented away; 
From a lone woody place, 
There looked out a face, 
With large blue eyes, 
Like the wet warm skies, 
trimful of water and light; 
A profusion of hair 
Flashing out on the air, 
And a forehead alarmingly bright : 
’T was the head of a poet! He grew 
As the sweet strange flowers of the wilderness grow, 
Ip the dropping of natural dew, 
Unheeded—alone— 
Till his heart had blown— 
As the sweet strange flowers of the wilderness blow ; 
Till every thought wore a changeable stain 
Like flower-leaves wet with the sunset rain : 
A proud and passionate boy was he, 
Like all the children of Poesy; 

With a haughty look and a haughty tread, 

And something awful about his head ; 
With wonderful eyes 
Fall of wo and surprise, 

Like the eyes of them that can see the dead. 
Looking about, 

For a moment or two, he stood 

On the shore of the mighty wood ; 
Then ventured out, 

With a bounding step and a joyful shout, 

The brave sky bending o’er him! 

The broad sea all before him ! 

One of the youngest American poets, James 
Nack, is deaf and dumb! This singular boy has 
a precocity that would be remarkable in a child 
who had the full possession of its powers. He 
lost the use of his senses while an infant, and 
can of course have little of memory in his ideas 
of sound. While quite a lad he published a 
volume called * The Legend of the Rocks, and 
other poems.’ The following, from a piece 
called * The Minstrel Boy,’ though not the best 
specimen of his productions, is the most inter- 
esting, from its allusion to his misfortunes :— 


Amid a throng in deep attention bound, 

To catch the accents that from others fall, 
The flow of eloquence, the heavenly sound 

Breathed from the soul of melody, while all 
Instructed or delighted list around, 

Vacant unconsciousness must me enthrall; 
I can but watch each animated face, 
And there attempt th’ inspiring theme to trace. 
Unheard, unheeded are the lips by me, 

To others that unfold some heaven-born art, 
And melody—Oh, dearest melody ! 

How had thine accents thrilling to my heart, 
Awaken’d all its strings to sympathy, 

Bidding the spirit at thy magic start! 
How had my heart responsive to the strain, 
Throbb'd in love's wild delight or soothing pain. 
In vain—alas, in vain! thy numbers roll— 

Within my heart no echo they inspire ; 
Though form’d by nature in thy sweet control, 

To melt with tenderness, or glow with fire, 
Misfortune closed the portals of the soul ; 

And till an Orpheus rise to sweep the lyre, 
That can to animation kindle stone, 
To me thy thrilling power must be unknown. 

We have by no means mentioned all the 
American poets. There is a troop behind, some 
of whom, perhaps, promise more than some of 
these we have noticed. Of the two hundred, 
whose works are collected in Kettell’s ‘ Speci- 
mens,” we have spoken of but a small part, yet 
probably we have said enough. Our object was 
to give an idea of what America had done; and 
we appeal to our readers if we have not, even in 
our limited quotations, developed a body of 
poetry worthy of more than an ephemeral re- 
membrance. 

The predominant characteristic of American 
poetry, as will have been seen, is pure and 
healthy moral feeling. We do not remember to 
have observed, in the course of much reading of 
the literature of the United States, a single line 
which had either an immoral or an irreligious 
tendency. It is remarkable, also, for its spirit of 
affectionateness, and for the total absence of the 
morbid misanthropy which has raged in the 
later poetry of England. Wordsworth and Mrs. 
Hemans are their models, rather than Byron. 
Mrs. Hemans has, perhaps, exercised a more 
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visible influence upon the poetry of America 
than any other writer; and, truth to say, there 
could not be a purer fountain for taste and feel- 
ing. The want of individuality and novelty in 
transatlantic writers, is a constant complaint of 
English reviewers; but, it should be remember- 
ed, that it is but half a century since America 
looked to Milton and Shakspeare as of their 
country ; and that, still, the language on both 
sides the water is ruled by the same standards, 
and drawn from the same “ wells undefiled.” It 
is reasonable to expect, perhaps, a fresher enthu- 
siasm for nature from the inhabitants of a land 
where mountains and rivers are still “in the 
rough”; but poetry is the child of c.vilization, 
and the poet in New York or Boston sees no 
more trees, nor brighter waters, nor loftier moun- 
tains, than Wordsworth or Southey among the 
Lakes of Cumberland. It is your “ thoughtful 
clerk,” or your metropolitan, by his quiet fireside, 
that grows poetical. The pioneer in the wilder- 
ness, and the hunter in the prairie, think more 
upon what they shall dine, and where they shall 
sleep, than what new names can be given to the 
familiar wonders of nature. The features of the 
external world are on a grander scale in Ame- 
rica, and the republic is grand in its frame, in its 
extent, in its institutions, and its resources; and 
all this must and will give a character some day 
to its literature—but not soon. They must un- 
learn many things. To use a familiar simile, 
the new axles must be no broader than the 
old ruts, while they travel the old highways. 
They have not had time. Leisure, surplusage 
of population, excessive refinement, and great 
political quiet, mingle in the dawn of a literary 
era. They will arrive in their proper time, and 
then there will be a new day of literature, un- 
like all that has gone before, and, for obvious 
reasons, unlike all that can come after it. 

(*.* The first of the Series of Papers on GERMAN 
Literature, by Wolff, Professor of the Belles 


Lettres in the University of Jena, will appear on 
the 14th March.} 


FINE ARTS IN FRANCE. 
Paris, Feb. 10. 

A change, perhaps one of the most striking 
and decided that has befallen the poetic depart- 
ment in France, seems about to take place here. 
Natural feeling and good colour threaten to cha- 
racterize a French work of art, instead of affee- 
tation and tawdriness. Threaten, I say, for the 
old leaven ferments powerfully still. Our artis. 
tic hemisphere is still beset with b/azing-stars and 
fire-stones, that the eye aches in adoring it ; while 
the new lights above mentioned are but rare 
phenomena. One would think that a people 
hot in the pulse could searce be frigid at heart ; 
yet the French, as regards poetry at least, appear 
to reconcile this contradiction. Still, the majo- 
rity gibber with delight before a piece of exag- 
gerated sentiment, whistling * Malbrook’ at what- 
ever cannot waken their sympathies by a shock 
to their senses. Coarser taste does not display 
itself at Wapping or Plymouth than in the salon 
of the Luxembourg or the Louvre: imagination 
must be drammed—yea, its grog must be gun- 
powdered, by whoever will obtain the huzzahs 
of the company. It is not to the mere gal- 
lery-goers, to the mob of amateurs alone, I 
point: but the virtuosi, the artistes themselves, 
require this cantharides of the mind to excite 
them. A portrait painter here scarce thinks 
he gives his sitter expression unless he depicts 
him with the vivacity of a rat peeping out 
of a sewer: the poet must be Jooking all the 
daggers in his tragedy,and the philosopher, with 
auger eyes, piercing a deal-board in the distance. 
A history painter must represent Elizabeth in 
the dead rattles—or Marius among blood-red 
ruins of Carthage—a scene from the Barricades 
or the classical shambles—heroes at full stretch 
of their minds and muscles—before he can raise 
himself to the right pitch of inspiration. Land. 








scape is all glare, as if painted when Phaeton set 
the world afire, or half white and black, like the 
chimney-corner of Belzebub. Nothing can be 
worse, and little quite so bad. This is rough 
and unreserved censure, but I do not acknow- 
ledge a lower state of degradation possible for 
the Fine Arts, where anything that can be 
called a practice of them has prevailed, than 
what they had sunk to in France, when they 
were aroused by the present epoch. Better 
proof of my charge I can scarce give you than 
this—that, while merit has always a diftidence 
mixed with its audacity, if a doubt of their 
being right in the route, and first in the route, to 
the pinnacle of art were hinted to the nation, 
not one mouth out of every million but would 
open in amazement and outery, as if they saw a 
great hand put forth to take the sun from the 
firmament. In this respect, the French, though 
at the very centre of illumination, with all its 
diameters intersecting there, resemble the Chi- 
nese outside of its cireumference: they have not 
a notion of any grandeur but their own, which 
they conceit transcendant—think themselves 
supreme amongst men, if not altogether super- 
human, and their country a kind of table-land 
overlooking the whole world of Art~—in fact, 
children of the Sun and Moon inhabiting a Ce- 
lestial Empire ! 

Self-complacence, to be sure, is a source of 
enthusiasm and energy : enthusiasm and energy 
make the mind stride at a huge pace: but to 
what great end, if it stride in a wrong direction ? 
This sometimes is to do little else than what the 
Irish captain of trainbands imposed upon his 
men—to advance backwards. A few individuals 
have lately begun to entertain a suspicion so 
wholesome ; and the change I speak of, as con- 
tingent, is the result. France has now one his- 
tory painter of natural feeling—Delaroche, and 
one good colourist—Decamps. Both are in 
vogue, and from them a more poetic school of 
art may originate. Heaven send they prove 
better apostles than the poetic drama has had in 
Dumas and Victor Hugo. 

French art was never famous for much feel- 
ing. Lebrun’s celebrated * Crucifixion’ merited 
the cross—not at his button-hole, but his back 
— it is a monument of impudenee in the face of 
Vandyke’s Crucifix at Mechlin, Rubens’s at An- 
twerp, and any Italian master’s at any pelting 
capital of Italy. Lesueur’s* History of St. Bruno’ 
is an everlasting work indeed: no getting to the 
end ofit: “7 paint for eternity,” he might well have 
said, after the old artist—this monkish series, pa- 
neling two walls of the Louvre, puts out the sun 
at both sides with its dull imagery and frigid 
reflections. Yet think of the ridiculous vanity! 
Lesueur is considered by his countrymen as 
something like a double of the divine Raphael ! 
Bourdon has painted good pictures, but not in 
the way of expression. Nicolas Poussin stands 
forth from his brethren as almost the single 
painter of feeling. His *‘ Shepherds of Arcadia’ 
is full of poetic melancholy and pathos: his * Bu- 
rial of Phocion’ likewise ; and another here and 
there among his innumerable meetings of black 
eyes come to stare at long noses. But N. Pous- 
sin’s forte was really in landscape—a truth even 
yet not often recognized. To their landscapes 
chiefly do the above-mentioned chefs-d'cuvre 
owe their poetic and pathetic beauties. After 
Poussin came the bag and wig school of paint- 
ing: passion upon high heels, and tenderness in 
full tucker. From Coypel to Vanloo the heroes 
and heroines of the canvas, however classical, had 
a snuff-taking air by no means favourable to the 
pathetic. All this, independent of actual cos- 
tume—I allude to the mental costume of the 
period. “T'was of no use representing Brutus in 
his own hair—it came out a Brutus wig after all, 
through the hair-dressing spirit of le beau siécle. 
Even the bald Cesar had a full-bottomed shock 
behind, and Phebus, with the sun-bright curls, 





had a few double-barrels among them. Disguise 
as the artist might, by classical generalities of 
scene and costume, the petit-maitre com, 
plexion of his age, he always seemed to paint 
in washes and pomatums. He might as wel] 
have raved Ossian with a pouncet-box in one 
hand and a gilt cane in the other, as attempted 
to display poetic feeling on his canvas under the 
régime of perukes. ’Twas impossible ! 


The Revolution of Ninety-three, a death-blow 
to numberless principles, as well as persons, put 
an end to this taste, and anointed the one stil] 
reigning in its stead. Of the latter, Vien jg 
looked on as founder, David as law-giver, Jt 
bears a lively impress—may indeed be congj. 
dered asthe very image—of that time which begot 
it. Exaggeration is its essence. The school of 
Vien or David may be called the ultra-classie, 
or stage-heroie school, exhibiting the highest 
passions in the vulgarest style of play-house 
caricature, with the most cold-blooded calcula. 
tion of effect, by way of Roman grandeur of soul 
and Greek propriety of judgment! Every sans 
eulotte was then a naked Spartan under night 
alarm, slaying foreignerand townsman in defence 
of his country ; could you expect artistes to be 
less enthusiastic or classical ? This has, indeed, 
always been a penchant of the people—le clas- 
sique. You will read it grayely (and not meta. 
phorically) laid down by their histories, that 
Frenchmen are the last of the Romans, and the 
modern representatives of the classic times. Con- 
ceive a tribe of frogs boasting themselves—the 
last of the Bulls of Bashan! However, hence 
the taste : hence it was that, during the “ golden 
age” of French literature, Melpomene appeared 
in patches and hoop-petticoat, Sophocles came 
forth in shoe-buckles, and Euripides strutted 
across the stage in a pig-tail and waistcoat with 
long pockets. Still does this idea possess the 
national head like a megrim. One formal action, 
scene, time, with but two persons at once talk. 
ing heroics by a stop-watch in the most drawing. 
room language of Europe, constitute a drama 
véritablement classique : here is Spartacus frown. 
ing like a forgat most heroically at the Tuileries; 
there Amneas, like parmaceti seigneur at the feet 
of a bandbox Dido in the Luxembourg. This 
school has just sent a President to the French 
Academy at Rome, in the person of M. Ingres, 
His predecessor there, H. Vernet, belongs to it. 
Gérard, with many others of first note, support 
it stoutly, and have, as I have said, the national 
taste for all that is outrageously heroic in their 
favour. But, nevertheless, it would seem that 
this theatre of art is toppling. To speak as a 
penny critic, the hemisphere of art has lately 
been illuminated by a new sun; I mean two 
new suns—the gentlemen specified at the com- 
mencement of my letter. You may have seen 
engravings from Delaroche in a styleconsiderably 
unfrenchified. He has done many indifferent 
things ; some, beyond denial, good. His * Two 
Princes in the Tower’ exhibits a truth and depth 
of feeling quite anti-national in the arts. ‘Crom. 
well and the Corpse of Charles,’ as well as * Joan 
of Arc’ and others, are of like, if not equal, 
merit. These are balista shocks to the school 
abovesaid. I will not dilate upon their poetic 
merits, however, as you can collect these from 
prints: their artistic may require a word or 
two, as you have not seen the originals. Dela- 
roche, as an operative, is yet far too much of 
the maigre school. His colouring scarce tolerable 
—cold, clayey, and jejune. Even his two cabi- 
net gems, the ‘Death of Mazarin,’ and ‘ Cing 
Mars,’ where he put forth as a colourist, only 
displayed so far forth the dearth of his abilities: 
gorgeous slime laid on with a trowel: his ma- 
nipulation, perhaps, as much in fault here as his 
eye, for we know that the mere manner of touch 
and laying on of tints will modify the colour. 
He paints in the united French style generally, 
without any transpicuous effect or lucentezza 
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whatever. Hence, though he executes down to 
the very shoe-string with minute good faith and 
considerable power of design, there is no illusion 
produced : all is paint upon canvas, a chill 
resemblance of reality—the action alone ex- 

ted. *T'will never do to tell us that Raphael 
was no colourist, worked in the united style, 
without transparence, &c. ; Raphael's colouring 
scarcely offends at the worst, Delaroche’s scarcely 
pleases at the best. Besides, of a truth, it is rare 
modesty to say, “because a smutch on the sun’s 
face does not darken its beauty, neither does a 
smutch upon mine.” 

A triumph, at least temporary, and which may 
be improved into a permanent conquest, of the 
new school over the stage-heroic, has been ob- 
tained on the long debateable ground of the 
Madeleine. Delaroche is, at last, preferred to 
exhibit the wonders of his art on the walls of 
this temple, while president Ingres, his rival of 
the opposite school, goes into honourable exile. 
There has been a good deal of black blood made 
about this same Madeleine, which was perhaps 
very foolish, as, after all, the successful candi- 
date may only have gained an opportunity to 
disgrace himself for ever. Fresco is a field of 
caltrops to the artist, of clover to the critic. 
Power has here but half its force, becomes fee- 
bleness itself if much short of mightiness. Dela- 
roche would seem too great a concentrator of 
passion, unitarian in conception, to spread the 
one or the other with effect beyond a single group 
or ten-foot square of canvas. His colouring also 
will be apt to tell cold and earthy par excellence 
on roods of plaster. ‘Taking the dilutedness of 


artistic pith now-a-days into account, one may 
prophesy, without being much of a Daniel, that 
the Madeleine will turn out no second Sistine. 
The only record, I suspect, which any modern 
fresco-painter can leave of himself on those walls 
will be—Thou art weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. No miracle in that. Odd enough; but 


scarce an artist here sees that the sole use he can 
make of a white wall in the way of his profession 
is to post himself a pretender. We, in England, 
leave that to Hunt and Warren. But as to my 
subject—Time is the great judge in equity to 
whom he appeals—he has gone to that Univer- 
sity of dead professors in the art, Rome, and may 
return with a master’s degree, maugre my pre- 
sages. If he succeed, all I can say is, that he 
will have done what few of his countrymen do, 
and not many of ours—more than he promised. 
Again, plume itself with what else it may, 
colouring was never a feather in the cap of 
French Art, any more than poetic feeling. There 
are but two decidedly first-rate colourists of the 
French school—Claude and Watteau. Even of 
Claude it may be said, that he was less a fine 
colourist than a fine manager of certain colours. 
Set a landscape of his by one of Titian’s, you 
will see the distinction. His scale is very con- 
fined: there is no autumnal foyson of tints as 
about the glorious Venetian’s, no luxury of any 
colour but sunlight in his pictures. You may 
easily detect the national sécheresse d’dme in his 
works, rich as they are with eternal radiance, 
and magnificent for aérial perspective. He has 
notadue antipathy to what I may call candlelight 
effects of the sun,—a miserable juggle, which his 
countrymen are now so given to practise by way 
of chiaroscuro: placing objects between us and 
the blaze till they glitter round the edges like 
brass pans in a Dutch kitchen-piece. Some of 
his skies at the Louvre approach the dead green, 
dull, fat tone of Joseph Vernet’s, whose best 
works thus form a link between Claude's worst 
and the livid chefs-d'ceuvre of French landscape- 
Painters in present vogue. Watteau had cer- 
tainly a marvellous, though somewhat fantastic 
genius for colour. He is a toilette Rubens. 
Nothing can be more exquisite than the brilliant 
shimmer of his hues, varied and sparkling as the 
plumage cf a humming-bird on the whirr, and 





not at all disfigured by the finest foppery of 
composition imaginable. These two painters 
make up the whole muster-roll of first-rate 
French colourists, for we can scarce count Gas- 
pard Poussin and Borgognone among the 
number. But no nation can furnish such a list 
of bad colourists, not to say indifferent. As to 
colour, the great majority of their pictures have 
always been eyesores. At the present day, when 
they are above cultivating aught but their won- 
derful powers of draughtsmanship, it is difficult 


to look at one of these miracles without feeling | 


the gorge rise. 
nations of mortified purple, brick-brown, or sick 
claret; summer skies of an icy blue, verdure 
like flowers of verdigris. 
school so great in design! Thus the pictures of 
Devéria, much admired here, and generally 


Glaring lights, lurid greys, car- | 


All good enough for a | 


consisting of court levees en masse, put together | 


in the pell-mell style of agroupment, resemble 


by their glitter and clash of colours so many | 


scenes from a carnival, or May-days amongst the 
mannequins of a Jew clothesman. Delacroix 
is considered English, because his colour is one 
degree above execrable. Curious specimens of 
this gotit are installed among the old masters at 
the Louvre. A‘ Deluge,’ by Girodet, must have 
been painted under a calenture of the brain— 
sea, sky, rocks, rain, men and women, all in pea- 
green pickle, like tadpoles; this chef-d’euvre 
gives an amateur a fit of the green-sickness. 
Scheffer was, perhaps, the best colourist of his 
clique; but, so hard did he find the national 
genius to overcome, that he resorted to trick and 
mannerism for the purpose. He broke up his 
colours oftentimes to an artificial extent by way 
of giving his works morbidity, and laid them on 
so thick, that his canvas looked like tarpaulin, 
rather pitched than painted, all of a blister. At 
length, Decamps, in spite of his brother artists’ 
contempt for everything below design, abases 
himself to become a good colourist, and so rises 
above them. Our English example has probably 
brought about this happy catastrophe. Despised 
as we are for our little knack of beautiful colour- 
ing, the great continental sticklers for draughts- 
manship begin to think a rainbow as good as a 
mock-sun. Foreign artists, in consequence, set 
about counterfeiting the patent : Decamps, if not 
the first, is the most successful. Nobody but he 
the rage now ; the fancy-man of both Fame and 
Fortune. His mere water-sketches cover them- 
selves with laurels and louis-d’or. I have not, 
as yet, seen much of his handywork, but should 
think he may rank with our crack domestic 
painters, if not above them. However, I shall 
soon have an opportunity to form a more accu- 
rate and detailable opinion. Meantime this 
letter may serve as prelude to an account of the 
French Exhibition, which will open next month 
at the Louvre. 
P. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Tue Quarterly and the North American Re- 
views, escaped our notice last week ; but these 
periodicals which have a three months’ reign be- 
fore them, ere they are laid on the shelf by their 
predecessors, can afford to wait without any fear 
of their interest going by. We shall not soon 
forgive the former, for applying the tomahawk, 
in its own decisive fashion, to the remains of our 
favourite Jacquemont. This number might al- 
most be called a “ travellers’ miscellany,” as 
we have, in addition to this caustic paper, an 
article upon * Bennett's Wanderings in New 
South Wales,’ andan another headed by Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s ‘ Topography of Thebes.’ Those upon 
more miscellaneous subjects are a paper upon 
Heine, and an anticipatory notice of Coleridge’s 
‘Table Talk.’ As this is to be published by 
Mr. Murray, it reminds us of his very pleasant 
announcement of Washington Irving's * Tour on 








the Prairies.” He also advises us, that Vols. IT- 
and III. of the ‘State Papers relative to Ire- 
land, during the reign of Henry VIII.’ are “just 
ready.” By the way, we wish our friends, the 
publishers, would give some positive value to 
these two words: at present, they are like the 
Scotch “ bittock,” which may be either one mile 
or five. Mrs. Butler’s American Journals, too, 
are forthcoming ; we fear that there has been 
some little confusion about these, and that more 
is yet to come, if we are to put trust in the ex- 
tracts and rumours of which our daily contem- 
poraries are availing themselves. Writing of 
America, brings us back to the North American 
Review. The January number before us is full 
of variety ; there are sundry valuable papers 
devoted to national literature: one on the * Life 
of Black Hawk,’ another on a * Memoir of Dr. 
Godman,’ and others on Rae’s * Political Eco- 
nomy,” and Rayner’s * Life of Jefferson :°—a new 
book by an American writer, *Calavar, a ro- 
mance of Mexico,’ is commended highly. The 
articles upon the literature of the world in gene- 
ral, concern Petrarch, Sheridan Knowles, and 
Miss Hannah More, (we question whether three 
worse assorted names could be strung together,) 
a compendium of that lady’s life is given, and 
not (which we think would have been wiser,) 
extracts from her correspondence. Ere we have 
done with periodicals, we should say, that a 
magazine devoted to Geological and Mineralo- 
gical Science is about to appear, to be published 
monthly, and, we are told, to be supported by 
the most distinguished professors of those sci- 
ences. We should mention too, while on the 
subject of books, Mr. Mitchell's translation of 
the * Wasps’ of Aristophanes ;—and, cum longis- 
simo intervallo—but in a gossip we may stride 
and not sfep—Miss Pardoe’s new novel, the 
*Mardens and the Daventrys,’ which we have 
not vet had time to examine. 

And now, let us turn to the state of harmony, 
while our contemporaries are settling whig, tory, 
and radical questions : something like order 
is at last coming out of chaos, or, to speak plain 
English, the Opera will shortly open—but to 
our sorrow, we hear, without Tamburini; we 
cannot imagine a sufficient substitute for him. 
A writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes for the 
Ist of February, administers severe chastisement 
to the new opera ef Bellini’s, ‘I Puritani e 
i Cavalieri,’ which seems making a sensation 
in Paris;—weshall perhaps hear it for ourselves, 
in the course of the coming season; but we can- 
not admire the choice of the subject :—fancy 
Bridgenorth flourishing away in ‘Il mio corag- 
gio’—or the “ nobil cor” of Praise God Bare- 
bones!—*“ There is a form in these things, 
Madam, there is a form,” as Lady Blarney says. 

We should have mentioned in our notice of 
the Philharmonic trial, M. Schlesinger’s over- 
ture, as having been brought forward, and an 
overture by Vogler, which excited great interest, 
and is full of skilful writing. These Concerts, to 
our great satisfaction, begin on Monday next. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 29.—William Thomas Brande, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair. A paper was read, entitled 
* Experimental Researches in Electricity ; ninth 
series,’ by Michael Faraday, Esq., D.C.L. 

Feb. 5.—The Rev. Dr. Jennings, V.P.,in the 
chair. The reading of Mr. Faraday’s paper, 
containing his ninth series of Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity,’ was resumed and con- 
cluded. The reading of a paper was commenced, 
entitled * Geometrical Researches concerning 
Terrestrial Magnetism,’ by T. 8. Davies, Esq., 
F.R.S. 

‘eb. 12.William Thomas Brande, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair. The reading of Mr. Thomas 
Stephens Davies's paper, entitled *‘ Geometrical 
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Seumnisies concerning Terrestrial Session’ 
was resumed and concluded. A paper was then 
read, entitled, * On certain peculiarities in the 
double refraction and absorption of Light, exhi- 
bited in the Oxalate of Chromium and Potash,’ 
by Sir David Brewster. 

Feb. 19.—Sir John Rennie, V.P. in the chair. 
A paper was read, entitled * On the probable 
position of the South Magnetic Pole,’ by Ed- 


banks ‘of pre kingdom, he has been so much 
struck by their remarkable increase, as to be in- 
duced to lay before the Statistical Society the 
results of the comparisons he has made. “ Al- 
though,” he observed, “I believe that no one 
can listen to the facts which Iam about to ad- 
duce, without drawing from them the same con- 
clusions which I have arrived at in my own 
mind, I have thought it more consonant with the 





ward Rudge, Esq. Another paper was read, en- 
titled, * An enn Ae Inquiry into the grave 
and acute Sounds of the Human Voice,’ by John | 
Bishop, Esq., communicated by P. M. Roget, 
M.D. Sec.R.S. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


established principles of the Society, to abstain 
absolutely from all comment on them, beyond 
what is necessary to show their connexion with 
each other. The evidence is derived from a 
comparison of recent with former returns, and I 
shall limit the application of it to those subjects 





Feb. 16.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, V.P.,in the chair. 
Thomas Rose Auldjo, W. C. Taylor, and Samuel 
Higham, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. The | 
Secretary read a paper by Col. Svkes, (the Chair- 
man,) * On the increase of Wealth and Expen- 


which appear to me closely connected with the 
condition and wealth of the large classes of 
society included in the gentry, the trading and 

manufacturing bodies, ‘and the depositors in 
savings banks, supposed to consist principally of 


| small. shopkeepers, domestic and farm servants, 
8 


diture in the various Classes of Society, as indi- | &e 


cated by the Returns made to the Tax Office, by | 
Exports, Imports, and Savings Banks.’ 

The writer began, by observing, that in look. | 
ing over the Parliamentary Returns of the direct 
taxes, of the exports and imports of our principal | | 
staples, and the deposits in the various savings | 
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We subjoin, in an abstract form,a summary of 
the various articles of trade and luxury referred 
to in detail by the writer, with the ‘estimated 
INCREASED capital (caleulated at 4J. per cent.) 
between the years 1820 and 1832. 
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443,990 Houses’ Rental of Great Britain— 
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32,732 Do. let to hire, Butchers’ horses, &c. at 
Total of Capital employed in Articles, &c. 
Total Capital employed as above 


Many other instances might, it was stated, 
have been adduced, but that the writer was 
anxious not to extend the paper to too great a 
length. 

The actual value of horses, carriages, and dogs 
is not included in the above estimates ; and w ith 
respect to increased capital devoted to luxury or 
trade, it will be borne in mind that the remission 
of taxes to a large amount, has permitted wealth 
to flow into new channels. 
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With such indications of wealth, Col. Sykes 
observed, in the condition of the higher classes, 
it becomes an important and interesting inquiry, 
how far it is shared by that portion of the com- 
munity of a lower grade in the social trade. If 
we turn to Mr. Tidd Pratt’s book on Savings 
Banks, and consider it as a mirror, reflecting 
in some degree the pecuniary means of the hum- 
bler classes, we shall find that amongst them also 
accumulation of capital appears to be taking 





place ; small, certainly, in the individual pro. 
prietary, but great in the aggregate. 


Savincs Banxs.—Between November 183] 
and November 1833, the number of depositors 
in Great Britain and Ireland increased 45.7 4755, 
and the additional amount of money deposited 
was 1,403,464/. The total number of depositors 
in all the banks was 475,155/., and the total 
amount of deposits was 15, 715.111 (see Esti. 
mate of Capital employed). The increase jn 
England, within the above period, amounted to 
87. per cent. ; and, unaccustomed as we are, and 
have long been, to hear of any amelioration j in 
the affairs of Ireland, it is no small satisfaction 
to learn from Mr. Pratt’s work, that the increase 
in the deposits in the savings banks in the sister 
kingdom, amounted within the same time to 
twenty-five per cent. 

Referring to the wages of agricultural labour 
not averaging 5d. per diem for all Ireland 
(agreeably to Mr. Inglis)—to the very high rent 
of land—the limited retail trade—the compara. 
tively low wages of domestic servants—and to 
the comparatively small capital actively em. 
ployed, this indication of a surplus means in a 
portion of the humber classes in that country 
cannot fail to attract attention. 


Poprutation.—The increase in the population 
of England, from 1821 to 1831, has been 11.3 per 
cent. (from 11,760,555 to 13,091,005), and for 
the entire population of Great Britain and Ire. 
land the increase has been somewhat more (from 
21,726,924 to 24,306,719). 

But to turn to the less flattering side of the 
picture. The increase in the poor-rates in the 
same period has been in a ratio greater than 
the proportionate increase in the population. 
For example, the poor-rates amounted in 1821 
to 6,674,083/., and in 1831 to 8,316,617, in. 
crease 26.1 per cent. But if we divide these 
sums amongst the population at the two periods, 
it will be found that the absolute increased indi- 
vidual pressure of the poor-rates amounts to 
seven per cent. 

Caime.—Another feature of a discouraging 
nature is the disproportionate increase of crime 
beyond the increase of the population, and the 
increase of pauperism. In 1521 the commit- 
ments were 13,580 ; in 1825 they were 14,437, 
and in 1832 they were 20,829—the increase 
being in the last two periods 44.3 per cent. In 
1821, the commitments were, in regard to the 
population, as one in 866; and, in 1831, as one 
in 686 persons. 

The writer concluded his valuable memoir by 
observing, that it had been his object to offer a 
practical illustration of the facilities which the 
Statistical Society affords to every one to collate 
facts with a view to show the actual state and 
past changes in the condition of society. The 
Statistical Society may thus, in each succeeding 
year, hope to accumulate facts, and facts only, 
and it will be for its members, or others, to rea- 
son upon them. The complaints of any parti- 
cular branches of industry can, by these means, 
be subjected at once to the experimentum crucis, 
and it can be determined from the returns of their 
present and past state, whether the pressure, if 
any, be of a general or local nature, and thus 
the great ends of truth will be advanced, and 
data afforded for safe legislation. 

A second paper, read by the Secretary, was a 
further compilation by Mr. Drinkwater, from 
Quadri’s ‘ Statistics of Venice,’ and treated on 
the political administration of that country. We 
must defer our notice of it till next week. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 4.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq. 
President, in the chair. A paper was read by 
Mr. Murchison, V.P.G.S., ‘ On certain coal tracts 
in Salop, Worcester, and North Gloucester.’ 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 3.—A letter was read from T. A. Knight, 
Esq-, containing a statement and particulars of 
the success which had attended his method of 
raising a tree of the Imperatrice Nectarine on an 
‘Almond stock by buds. The rapidity of growth 
attending the means employed by Mr. Knight 
js very remarkable—an almond stock, one year 
old, having in the course of last season, from two 

of the nectarine, produced a vast quantity 
of excellent bearing wood, which covered a space 
of forty square feet of a south wall. Details 
were also read of experiments which had been 
made on the growth of potatoes in the neigh- 
pourhood of Ilfracombe. 

Several varieties of Camellia were exhibited ; 
an Imperatrice Nectarine tree, illustrative of the 
foregoing paper, and a collection of fruit and 
flowers, among which we noticed fine blossoms 
of the Astrapea Wallichii, Crinum amabile, 
Cyclamen Persicum, Protea sp., Amaryllis aulica, 
and Garrya elliptica. 

Robert Gibson, Esq., S. Rucker, Esq., and 
Newman Smith, Esq., were elected Fellows of 
the Society ; and Mr. John Metzger, of Heidel- 
berg, a Corresponding Member. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 10.—Dr. Ryan in the chair. Barry 
O'Meara, Esq. and Charles Johnson, Esq., 
Professor of Botany at Guy’s Hospital, were 
admitted Fellows. Upon the table were spe- 
cimens of the Tincture of the Fungus Meli- 
tensis, a drawing of the rock in the island of 
Gozo, on which that plant grows, of the Ga- 
langal and the Zedoary roots, presented by 
W. Iliff, Esq.._of Kino, and of the Nauclea 
Gambeer, by G. Reid, Esq. The Secretary, Dr. 
Sigmond, observed, that owing to the kindness 
of Dr. Walsh, the Society was already rich in 
its specimens of the celebrated Fungus of Malta, 
for Dr. Walsh had sent some portion of it, some 
time since, with some of the soil on which it 
grows, and also some of the rock ; he had also 
given the Society a description of the manner 
in which it was gathered, and the dangers atten- 
dant on it, and it coincided with the drawing now 
before them, which admirably represented the 
species of suspension bridge, thrown over the 
sea, from precipice to precipice, on which the 
daring collector was obliged to cross. Dr. Sig- 
mond pointed out the difference between the 
two species of the Galangal root, the greater and 
lesser, the former the product of the Alpinia Ga- 
langa, described by Dr. Roxburgh ; but of the 
lesser, which is distinguished by rings about a 
quarter of an inch distant, and which is consi- 
dered in India of ten times more value than the 
other, nothing is as yet known; although from 
the very high estimation in which they are held 
by the natives of China, and by the native doc- 
torsin India, they have been the subject of exa- 
mination by Dr. Ainslie, and the other Phar- 
macologists of the East. The Zedoary root, too, 
was still not thoroughly understood. Dr. Rox- 
burgh had, in the 11th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, done more than any of his cotem- 
poraries, but still many contradictions remain to 
be reconciled. It is very much prized in India, 
and it is said to have the power of imparting a 
delicious fragrance to the whole frame, when 
used externally. The next subject was one of 
still greater difficulty, namely, from what plant 
the Kino was obtained. The Edinburgh College 
said, the Eucalyptus resinifera,—the Dublin, the 
Butea frondosa,—the London, the Pterocarpus ; 
the last had received the sanction of Dr. Paris, 
and the other great pharmacologists, but it was 
now represented to them, as the product of the 
Nauclea Gambeer, of which there were several 
specimens on the table. Whilst on this subject 
Dr. Sigmond ventured to direct the attention 
of the Society to the very singular appearance 





that the tincture of Kino, made according to 
the orders of the College of Physicians, often 
presented. He had taken from a druggist’s shop, 
the glass vessel in which it was usually kept, and 
the members present would observe the singular 
incrustation formed on its sides, as well as the 
mucilaginous deposit, which had separated from 
the proof spirit, in which it was ordered to be 
dissolved. This change in the tincture seemed 
to occur very frequently, and often when the 
same specimen of the drug was employed, and 
he was at a loss to account for it; it rendered it 
an unsafe medicine to be prescribed. Mr. Iliff 
stated, that he had imported the Tincture of the 
Fungus Melitensis, with a view of ascertaining 
itsmerits. He had not found it efficacious ; it did 
not restrain hemorrhage better than the medi- 
cines in common use, and did not, as far as he 
was able to judge, deserve the high reputation it 
has gained. A paper was then read upon vege- 
table remedies in the cure of Cholera, from the 
pen of a German Professor, who had sent it, as 
an essay for the medal annually given by the 
Society. Dr. Ryan announced, that at the next 
meeting, Mr. Hannam, whose beautiful collec- 
tion of dried plants had been so much admired, 
would point out his method of preserving vege- 
tables, and that Mr. Everett, the Professor of 
Chemistry, would show the method of obtaining 
the new alkali from the Belladonna, or Deadly 
Nightshade. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 10.—Rev. John Barlow in the chair. A 
communication forwarded by W. H. R. Read, 
Esq. was read, which afforded some interesting 
details and original observations on the habits of 
the Hyrax Capensis. 

A paper by John Curtis, Esq., on a new genus 
of Melalonthidz, was read. The insect exhibited 
a remarkable curved spine, which probably as- 
sists it when climbing. A second paper, by the 
same entomologist, was read, on the pupa of an 
unknown lepidopterous insect inclosed in a gall. 
Specimens and drawings, in illustration of both 
papers, were exhibited. 

Notes by Mr. Martin on the dissection of a 
young specimen of Hyrax Capensis were read, 
and also a continuation of an account of the 
dissection of a Pelican, that had lived several 
years in the Society’s menagerie. Air-cells per- 
vaded the whole surface of the body, and ex- 
tended even to the tips of the wings. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Tue length of our Geographical reports com. 
pelled us last week to omit the abstract we had 
prepared of Captain Low’s interesting account 
of the Manners, Customs, &c. of the inhabitants 


of Tannan and Mergui. So little is known of 
the Burmese Empire, and our relations with 
that power are daily becoming so intimate, that 
we deem it of the highest importance to supply 
our readers with a condensed view of the most 
recent and authentic information acquired on 
the subject. Tannan and Mergui form part of 
the cessions made to the British at the termi- 
nation of the late Burmese war, since which 
time the population has been greatly increased 
by Burmese and Chinese anxious to enjoy the 
blessings of good government ; but unfortunately, 
the very name of these new subjects of Britain 
is unknown in Britain; the ceded territory 
remains unprotected by a single work, and 
the tyrant of “the golden foot” may without 
much difficulty cross the intervening river, drive 
away our slender garrisons, and massacre those 
whose love of British justice led them to depend 
upon British protection. 

Captain Low stated, that the inhabitants of 
these provinces, unlike the Hindis and Siamese, 
who consider the wearing of clothes above the 
waist an incumbrance, are fond of rich and ex- 
pensive dresses. They delight in trinkets, but 





the workmanship of their jewellery is below the 
average even of oriental manufactures. The 
females enjoy great personal freedom, and do 
not therefore manacle themselves with such 
heavy necklaces, bracelets and anklets as the 
ladies of India ; silk is their favourite wear, but 
fine cottons and muslins are in much request. 
They never wash their silk dresses, but wear 
them until they drop in tatters from their bodies. 
Karean cloth is worn by the lower orders ; it is 
very narrow, seldom exceeding a foot in breadth. 
— During the rains, umbrella-hats are worn by the 
men, some of which are four and a half feet in 
diameter. They are very light, and require much 
management when the wind is high. Superior 
officers wear gilded or lacquered leather caps, 
similar to those used by our firemen. All ranks 
wear sandals, which they take off on entering a 
respectable house. 

The Tennasserims tattoo themselves like the 
Burmans of Ava and the Laos; the Siamese 
regard the practice as barbarous, probably be- 
cause it is the national custom of their ancient 
and inveterate enemies. Tattooing on the arm 
is deemed the essential mark of entering on 
manhood ; the operation, rather a painful one, 
is performed with a gold stylus; the colouring 
matters are “lamp-black produced by burning 
Sesamé oil under an old pot, which a Priest has 
used in collecting his daily provisions,” and ver- 
million. When charms “to render the person 
invulnerable” are tattooed, the operation takes 
place in the Thein, or Place of Idols. + 

Though subjected to the most crushing des- 
potism, the lower ranks are brave, hospitable, 
and open in their manners. There is none of 
that affected modesty, which distinguishes 
the less virtuous females of Hinddstan. Bur- 
mese children are uniformly respectful and affec- 
tionate to their parents. Their mode of saluta- 
tion is singular; instead of kissing, they apply 
the nose to the cheek and draw in a strong inha- 
lation. Captain Low thinks, that this remarkable 
custom, of which traces are found among all the 
Indo-Chinese nations, the Malays, the Chinese, 
and the Islanders of the Indian Archipelago, 
establishes a remote connexion between tribes 
that now appear very different. t 

Burmese marriages are mere civil contracts, 
and the ceremonies are very simple ; a feast is 
always given on this, and indeed on every occa- 
sion, where business of importance is transacted. 
Divorces are obtained with great facility, but 
this has not produced the licentiousness of man- 
ners which might have been anticipated. 

The Burmans and Peguers generally burn 
their dead, but the bodies of all who die under 
fifteen are buried. If a woman dies in childbed, 
her body is burned on the banks of a river; 
hence when ladies quarrel, they frequently ex. 
claim, “ may you be burned on the banks of a 
river!” The body of the high priest who died 
at Martaban, shortly after its capture, was burned 
with extraordinary solemnity: a wire was 
stretched from the bier toa considerable dis- 
tance, and along this a rocket was discharged, 
which set fire to the pile. So much oil and 
petroleum were used for this ceremony, that the 
ground, which was mossy, continued burning for 
a week afterwards. 

Chess, draughts, and a peculiar kind of foot- 
ball, are the chief amusements of this people. 
The foot-ball is made of wicker, and is kicked 





+ The barbarous customs of cutting the flesh in time 
of mourning, and tattooing charms on the body, seem 
to have been practised in western Asia, for they are 
expressly forbidden by Moses. “ Ye shall not make 
any cuttings in your fiesh for the dead, nor print any 
marks upon you; I am the Lord.” Lev. xix. 28.— 
Edit. of Ath. 

{t Have we not some trace of this custom among the 
Hebrews, in the blessing that Isaac bestowed on his 
son Jacob? “ And he smelled the smell of his raiment, 
and blessed him, and said, see the smell of my son is 
as the smell of a field, which the th blessed.” 
Gen, xxvii. 27.—£dit. of Ath. 
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into the air by men who stand in a circle, twelve 
or fifteen yards in diameter. Wrestling matches 
and pugilistic contests are exhibited at all the 
great festivals; the combatants are only allowed 
to fight a certain number of rounds, so that they 
are seldom hurt. They fight cocks with artificial 
spurs, and what will probably surprise our 
readers, they keep fish for mutual encounters. 
These fighting fish are of the species called by 
the Siamese plakat, they are smal! and found 
only in fresh water ; they are kept in jars apart 
from each other, and when the terms of contest 
are arranged, each party lets out a fish in a basin 
of water, where they fight most furiously. Large 
bets are laid by the owners and spectators on 
these battles. Buffalo fights are occasionally exhi- 
bited. The buffalos are baited against each other 
by pairs, in the middle of a circle formed by the 
crowd. They are directed by men on their backs, 
who dexterously slip off, when the horns of the 
animals threaten them with an assault in flank. 
Few of the buffaloes will continue the fight after 
the second or third round, and as they attempt to 
escape through the crowd, nany persons are 
severely hurt. 

At one of their festivals, the Burmese squirt 
water on passengers; the ladies are especially 
fond of this amusement, which Captain Low 
thinks, to be “a cool way of bringing on a con- 
versation with some favoured swain.” 

The Burmese rulers affect much state; the 
liberty of bearing umbrellas is the recognised 
mark of official dignity. White silk umbrellas 
can be used by the king only; the number 
appropriated to him in a solemn procession 
is seven, one of these is much larger than the 
rest, and is called the Kyein, or state umbrella 
of seven tiers. Another appendage of regal 
state, is the Bo-theegee, or royal drum, which 
is prohibited to every other person in the empire, 
under the penalties of high treason. Drums, 
indeed, like umbrellas, are strictly regulated 
according to the gradations of rank. 

We understand, that Captain Low has pre- 
pared a political and statistical account of the 
present state of Siam and Birmah. The speci- 
men we have been enabled to give of the interest 
and value of its contents, will probably induce 
our readers to join with us, in the hope that its 
publication will not be long délayed. 


Society or Arts.—The chair was occupied 
on Tuesday evening by R. H. Solly, Esq.; and 
Mr. J. Rofe, jun. delivered a Lecture on the 
construction of Roofs. 

Mr. R. began by explaining the three different 
forces the parts of a roof are subject to, viz. the 
force of direct pressure; the force of tension ; 
and that arising from cross strain. He defined 
the roof as the principal tie to a building, and 
alluded to the strength and strain on timbers in 
framings of carpentry. He exhibited models 
and drawings of several, and entered into an 
elaborate description of their component parts. 
He described several methods to prevent the 
rafters of a roof, with a tie beam, from bending 
in the middle ; also how to remove the lateral 
pressure from the walls when there was no beam ; 
and particularly commented on the comparative 
strength of the iron with the wooden roof. 

In the repository a model of a scaffold for 
cleaning the paintings inthe Dome of St. Paul’s 
was exhibited, and which had been used for a 
similar purpose at the Colosseum in the Regent’s 
Park. It was a curious instance of mechanical 
ingenuity. 


Krno’s Cottrcr.—On Tuesday evening Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone delivered an introductory 
lecture on Musical Sound. He commenced by 
showing that in every case when elastic bodies 
render sounds, oscillatory motions may be either 
observed by the eye, or shown by other means to 





exist. In the case of the strings of musical in- 
struments, these are visible; in bells, musical 
glasses, &c. they may be rendered evident, by 
the mechanical impulses they communicate to 
light balls placed in contact with them; and 
even in wind instruments, the column of air may 
be shown to be agitated, by placing in different 
parts of it a stretched membrane of small dimen- 
sions, on which sand is strewn, the movements 
of the sand indicating the state of motion of that 
portion of the air, within the pipe, where the 
membrane is placed. Having established this 
point, he entered on the consideration of that 
modification of sound which constitutes its pitch, 
and showed that it depended on the frequency of 
the vibrations,—that is, their number in a given 
time; and he explained several modes by which 
this frequency might be estimated. 


The Professor then proceeded to show that 
other agitations of the air, than those arising 
from the vibrations of elastic bodies, were capa- 
ble of producing sounds; and he gave, as in- 
stances,—first, the sounds obtained by pressing a 
card or a quill against the teeth of a wheel in 
rapid revolution; and secondly, Dr. Robison’s 
experiments, in which sounds were produced by 
periodically interrupting a current of air through 
a pipe, by means of the rapid motion of a stop- 
cock. The different forms of Baron Cagniard 
de la Tour’s ingenious acoustical instrument, the 
Syren, were shown; and its mode of action, 
which is very analogous to that of Dr. Robison’s 
stop-cock, was explained. The advantages were 
then stated of the standard of pitch, proposed by 
Chladni, who assumes the number of vibrations 
in a second of every c of the musical scale to he 
some power of 2; the lowest c of the violoncello, 
according to him, consists of 128 vibrations in a 
second, and its ascending octaves respectively of 
256, 512, 1024, &c., which numbers differ very 
little from those of the tuning forks in actual 
use. The various experiments made with the 
view to determine the limits of audibility, with 
respect to the human ear, were next referred to, 
particularly those of Dr. Wollaston and Savart ; 
the range is usually stated to be between 30 and 
8,000 or 12,000 vibrations in a second; but 
Savart has found, by particular modes of pro- 
ducing both low and high sounds, experimental 
illustrations of some of which were given in the 
lecture, that sounds so low as 30 in a second, 
and so high as 48,000 were audible. 


The effects of sounds in combination or sue- 
cession were next considered, and the greater or 
less simplicity of the numerical ratios of the 
sounds compared, was shown to be the sole foun- 
dation of harmony. The subjects of the origin 
and formation of musical scales, of temperament, 
&c. were also discussed. 

The lecture concluded with the exhibition of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s experiments on the vibrations of 
heated metals, and a mode of producing sounds 
by means of an electro-magnetic apparatus. 
These were brought forward as additional proofs, 
that rapidly recurring impulses, however pro- 
duced, may give rise to sounds having an appre- 
ciable pitch. 


MEETINGS FOR TME ENSUING WEEK, 


Mon { Royal College of Physicians...... Nine, p.m. 
* Royal Geographical Society 
Zoological Society (Scientific 
Business ) 
¢ Royal Medical and Chiru 
Societ 
| Medico- Botanical Society. 
UInstitution of Civil Engineers... 
Geological Society ............ --4 p. 8, P.M. 
WED. § Society Of Arts .......2006 ooeeed PD 7, P.M. 
Royal Society ...........- seeeeed p. 8, PLM. 
Tuva. { Society of Antiquaries -...-Eight, p.m. 
Royal Society of Literature ...... Four, p.m. 
Frip. Royal Institution...............0$ P.8, P.M. 


Tues. 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE HAZARD OF THE DIE; and King 


ARTHUR. 
Monday, THE BRIGAND; BLACK EYED SUSAN; 
ARTHUR ; 3 and KING 


Tuesday, THE HAZARD OF THE DIE; and KING ARTHDR, 

A _New Drama, in two Acts, to be cailed THE MISER’S 
PAUGHTER! will be represented in the course of the ensuing 
week, 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
This Evening. Anber’s Historical Opera of LESTOCQ; or, the 
Féte of the Hermitage; and MY NEIGHBOUR’s WIFE, 








DRURY LANE, 


A new serious drama, in two acts, by Mr. 
Jerrold, was played for the first time on Tues- 
day last. Its title is ‘The Hazard of the Die,’ 
The scene is laid in Paris, in the year 1794, and 
the incidents are such as were of every-day oc- 
currence, in that devoted city, at that crimson 
period. The moral of the piece is to read a 
new lesson upon gambling, the usual horrors 
attendant upon which are made still more hor- 
rible, by their being so interwoven with revolu- 
tionary denouncements and persecutions, that 
the gambler, David Duvigne (Mr. Wallack), is 
caused, in fact, to play for the lives as well as 
fortunes of himself and his family. In the end 
he is first driven to madness, by the belief that 
his indulgence in the fatal vice has sent his 
brother to the scaffold, and next (the sudden 
fall of Robespierre having restored that brother 
to freedom, ) the revulsion of feeling is too much 
for him, and he expires in his arms; proving, 
as his brother’s warning voice has often told 
him, that there is “‘ Death in the Dice.” This 
drama is written with much care, much point, 
and much force. If, with the usual ingratitude 
of critics, we are to try what objections we can 
make in exchange for two hours of very con- 
siderable amusement, we shall say, that we think 
the style of the language somewhat too anti- 
quated for Paris in 1794, and that the quality 
of it has too much equality—that portion of it, 
for instance, which is given to Caniche (Mr. 
Meadows,) being in point of finish—and in 
finish of point—as good as, if not better than 
that belonging to any of the higher characters, 
To tell an author, however, that his writing is 
too good, is to tell him that which he will most 
probably nourish asa pet insult. We should 
describe this drama as one more of crowded and 
stirring incidents, than of regularly developed 
plot—more of quickly-changing and _highly- 
charged excitement, than of sustained interest. 
In these respects it presents a faithful and a 
clever picture of the hideous times, from which 
its materials are drawn; and the audience, like 
the then inhabitants of Paris, are hurried frora 
danger to danger, and from horror to horror, 
without time to give more than a_ passing 
shudder to each. Mr. Wallack’s character is 
extremely well drawn, and was most admirably 
acted. The same may with truth be said of 
Aristides Kalmer (Mr. Warde), both as regards 
the author and the actor. Mr. Meadows de- 
livered his satirical bits with excellent effect, 
and made every point tell. Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
Webster also exerted themselves most zealously 
and effectively, to contribute to the general suc- 
cess. The ladies, Mrs. Faucit and Miss Lee, 
had very little to do, but that little was done so 
carefully and well by both, as to make us regret 
that they had not more. Upon the whole this 
is one of Mr. Jerrold’s most successful efforts: 
it met with a very cordial reception, and it will, 
we should think, draw money to the Drury Lane 
treasury. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
Tottenham Street, Fitzroy Square. 

Tue bills seem to think it necessary to point 
out the locality of this theatre, and therefore 
we follow the example. It has been said, that 
“no man can be in two places at the same 
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time;” and a cautious Trishman, who once used 
the old saying, is reported to have used it with 
thefollowing reservation : ‘‘ barring he’sa bird.” 
Mr. Jerrold has discovered another exception, 

thaps not less Hibernian than the first, and 
has demonstrated that the way for a man to be 
in two places at the same time, is to divide him- 
self into two pieces. It is on this account that 
we have to notice another production of this 
author, called ‘The Schoolfellows,’ which was 
making itself agreeably known to the audience 
of the Queen’s Theatre, at the same hour that 
‘The Hazard of the Die,’ reported before, was 
establishing itself in public favour at Drury 
Lanee This drama is of a much more quiet 
nature than its terror-dealing brother at the 
great house ; but for our own individual enter- 
tainment we prefer it. We have not space fora 
lengthened detail of the plot, or for a critical 
examination into the merits of the different cha- 
yacters. We must deal in generalities, and 
cannot regret that we must, for we have nothing 
to say but what is pleasant ofthe piece, and 
would fain be spared the annoyance of discuss- 
ing the claims of individual actors, while we 
are bound to say, that as a whole, it was under- 
acted. 

The outline of the plot is this: half-a-dozen 
men, who have been brought up at the same 
school, are, after many years of worldly trial, 
jostled together again at the spot, and even 
under the old roof of the old school, which is 
still conducted by the old schoolmaster and his 
old usher. Of course, they meet under various 
circumstances of fortune and misfortune ; under 
various degrees of merit and of discredit. They 
all become known to each other, as having been 
schoolfellows; and the plct is so worked, as to 
make the situations of difficulty and distress, 
into which some of them are thrown, the test 
by which the qualities of the others are proved. 
In the course of these events, a good deal of 
very excellent and pointed writing is put to its 
noblest and best use—that of holding up to ad- 
miration and to imitation, the most liberal and 
benevolent feelings which can actuate the human 
heart. And it is exactly in a little easy, quiet 
drama of this sort, that such sentiments strike 
straight at the heart, and come as home to you 
as the tap of affection at your room-door; the 
answer in both cases should be ‘‘ Come in.” 
When we said that this piece was under-acted, 
we only meant that it deserved acting of a 
higher order than it is in the power of those 
concerned to bestow on it; for certainly they 
all do their best, and the zeal with which they 
do that is highly creditable to them. Mr. Til- 
bury’s old schoolmaster is very well imagined, 
and only wants to be more subdued to be more 
effective. Mr. Barnett, in Tom Drops, one of 
the schoolfellows, whom the gin bottle has re- 
duced to beggary, only just misses the praise 
due to a very superior piece of acting. He 
seems to have it at his finger’s ends, and yet he 
does not reach far enough to grasp it. Let him 
ask himself if his representation of the part 
does not want repose. The drama was warmly 
and justly applauded. 

A little burletta, in one act, followed, called 
‘Family Peculiarities; or, The Sisters Three.’ 
There is scarcely any peculiarity in it, except 
that the three sisters are played by three sisters, 
Mrs, Nisbett and the two Misses Mordaunt. 
The youngest disclosed, besides a very pretty 
face, a very pretty promise of humour, in the 
part of a sentimental Miss, who quotes Shaks- 
peare upon all occasions. The others had little 
todo, but did that little pleasantly. 

Mr. George Dance’s farce of ‘The Station 
House,’ removed from the Strand Theatre, fol- 
lowed. It is a very smart and amusing little 
piece, and goes off like a bottle of spruce beer 
in August, lively and brisk to the last. Mr. 
Wrench (who seems to have a portable August 





of his own, for the spruce of his acting is up all 
the year round,) played his original part in his 
own original style, and made the audience ring 
the changes upon giggle androar. Mrs. Chap- 
man also played her old part, but we were 
sorry to observe that she evidently laboured 
under indisposition ; she would else have acted 
as cleverly as she has before, and will again. 
Mr. Tilbury replaced somebody (Mr. Williams, 
if we remember rightly,) in the old farmer, 
and with credit. Our principal object, how- 
ever, in dwelling upon a piece, though a popu- 
lar one, which has been played before, is to call 
attention to Mr. Barnett’s representation of 
Millefleurs the Frenchman. So excellent, so 
admirable a personation of a Frenchman by an 
Englishman, it was never our lot to see; and 
we do not believe that the English stage has 
ever seenit either. Mr. J. Russell played the part 
at the Strand Theatre very well; but it was still 
the Frenchman of the stage, and the French- 
man of the stage has ever been, more or less, 
the Frenchman of the caricature shops. Mr. 
Barnett’s is a Frenchman of the present day, 
taken from the Boulevards, and transferred “ in 
his habit, as he lives,’’ to a London station 
house. He looks “ potage,” and “ pain a dis- 
crétion,” and plays the part until we could 
swear we smelt garlick. ‘There is no exagge- 
ration, no bombast, and (as Mr. Yates used to 
say in one of his entertainments) “ no grimace, 
no oagly face.” We recommend every body to 
see this finished picture, hoping Mr. Barnett 
will keep it where it is, and not fall into the 
old mistake of English actors, and make it 
worse by seeking to make it better. 

‘The Married Rake’ must excuse us; four 
hours and a quarter is enough for one evening. 
The theatre was well filled, and the audience 
seemed in good humour with everything. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 

M. Frederic Lemaitre (to judge from the one 
part in which we have seen him, Robert Ma- 
caire in ‘ L’Auberge des Adrets,’) is the most 
original actor that modern times have pro- 
duced. This is no affront to anybody else, be- 
cause he is unlike anybody else—moreover, it is 
almost impossible that anybody else should be 
like him. His humour, ever ready and ever 
varying, changes like the colours of the chame- 
leon, taking its hue from the outward object 
which more immediately acts upon it; and yet 
are the transitions so beautifully and so neatly 
effected, that an imitator could never discover 
where the change commenced. M. Lemaitre 
has humour from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot—he talks not only with his 
tongue, but with his eyes, his nose, his legs, his 
toes, his elbows, his knees, his stick, and his 
snuff-box. He is a speaking Mazurier. His 
dumb show in this piece is so good that his 
speaking seems as if it would be a work of 
supererogation—and yet, when he speaks, that is 
so good that he scarcely need give himself the 
trouble to act. We have heard the part objected 
to as being out of nature. This may be true, 
but the acting of M. Lemaitre prevented it from 
ever occurring to us—at least, we may say of it 
as we clo of some of Shakspeare’s ideal charac- 
ters, “ there never was such a being, but if there 
had been, that is precisely what he would have 
thought, said, and done.’ After all, is there 
no such character in the world? He is an es- 
caped felon, who, having run through the calen- 
dar of folly and crime, is landed at last in hope- 
less rags, but who can, and does, carry off and 
attempt to cover up his delinquencies with an 
exaggerated affectation of those drawing-room 
manners which once were natural to him. Be 
it right, or be it wrong, the effect of his ultra- 
gentlemanly deportment through the heap of 
dirt and rags in which he is swaddled, is irre- 
sistible, The consciousness of them never seems 





to come upon him until after half-a-dozen vain 
attempts to unite the two sides of a coat on 
which Time has amused himself by reducing 
the buttons and increasing the button-holes. 
There are, in this part, calls on M. Lemaitre of 
a much higher nature than those of mere hu- 
mour—some of which are comic, some serious— 
they are all answered to the utmost, until satis- 
faction can no further go. We were thinking 
how farsuch a character was, or was not, in na- 
ture, when we read a Mansion House report in 
the paper of this morning, about a certain 
hackney-coachman, who was brought before the 
Lord Mayor for obstructing the way with his 
coach, and continually refusing, in the most 
smirking and polite way, either to go on, or to 
do anything else he was desired. “ One of the 
most respectable inhabitants declared, that the 
defendant was the most grievous nuisance in the 
whole neighbourhood, and whenever a stoppage 
took place, he was sure to be seen at the head 
of it, bowing and scraping, while waggon-drivers 
and carriers, and other people of business, were 
cursing and swearing at the delay.” 

“ Fined ten shillings and costs, which he paid 
with perfect good-humour and politeness, ob- 
serving, that he would pay the same money at 
any time for the pleasure of a little more con- 
versation with his lordship.” 

Now, we would not institute a comparison 
between this polished obstructor of highways 
and a thief, but if he should ever take to that 
trade, does he not present the germ of such a 
character as Robert Macaire? Whether he does 
or not, we advise everybody to see M, Frederic 
Lemaitre. 





MISCELLANEA 

Railroads in the United States.—From a re- 
cent file of American papers, we find that the 
progress of railroads in the United States is 
estimated as follows: In Pennsylvania, there are 
fifteen lines completed, and sixty-seven in con- 
templation; in New York there are six com- 
pleted, and twenty-seven in contemplation; in 
the State of Ohio, twelve are in progress, but 
none yet brought to a perfect state of com- 
pletion ; in Massachusetts, there are also seve- 
ral in progress; and the great railroad from 
Baltimore, through Maryland, to the Ohio River 
at Wheeling, a distance of 275 miles, is rapidly 
approaching to aclose. Altogether there are 
forty-seven railroads completed, and one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven commenced, or in con- 
templation. Besides the great line to the 
western states from Baltimore to Wheeling, it 
appears, that corresponding lines are projected 
from Philadelphia and New York; these being 
required, in order to preserve an equality of ad- 
vantages with Baltimore, in the trade to the 
great regions of the Ohio river. In the line 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, it is boldly de- 
termined upvn, to tunnel through the Alleghany 
mountains, the circuit being otherwise so ex- 
pensive, as to render that great labour the 
cheaper course to be pursued. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that these railroads have not 
the solidity, and probable strength, and dura- 
bility of the railroads of this country. The rails 
are laid down upon wood, and not upon 
stone, as in the Manchester and Liverpool 
railroad, and others which our readers may 
have seen. This plan has been adopted 
in consequence of the abundance of timber upon 
the lines of country through which the railroads 
pass, and the less quantity of labour required 
for preparing that material, in a country where 
wages are so high. It is calculated that the wood 
work must be renewed upon an average once 
in the course of seven years. Perhaps, as rail- 
roads, and indeed the whole science of locomo- 
tion, are evidently yet in infancy, this cheaper 
mode of proceeding may be in reality the more 
judicious, since less capital is thus endangered 
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by the introduction of improved steam-carriages, 
or other still cheaper and more advantageous 
locomotive power. The iron-work is all im- 

orted from Great Britain, the iron of the 
United States being too soft for this and other 
purposes where much friction is produced. For 
this reason, the government has very judiciously 
allowed railroad iron to be an exception to the 
Tariff regulations of the country ; it being now 
exempt from all duty.—Altogether, the progress 
of the railroad system in the United States 
opens out a wide and extraordinary scene of 
speculation as to its effects upon the destinies 
of that great nation. Through this invention, 
the people of regions lying hitherto far away 
from all effectual control, will be brought into 
the solid union of the social bond; and the fear 
that the United States were too large for one 
government, will b an unr bered and 
visionary folly. 

Saline Qualities of the Mediterranean Sea.— 
Some further reflections arise, says a correspon- 
dent, from the late remarks upon the extraor- 
dinary degree of saline matter held in solution 
by the waters of the Mediterranean Sea, as in- 
stanced in the deposits in the boilers of H. M. 
steam packet Carron. First, it is remarkable, 
that the difference in the quantity of salt, should 
be so extensively in favour of the Mediterranean, 
a sea which perpetually receives such volumes 
of fresh water from the Po, the Nile, and its 
other many tributary streams. How again does 
this difference in the quality of the waters of 
these two seas influence the question, as to 
whence goes that great body of water, which is 
perpetually flowing from the Atlantic, through 
the Straits of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean 
Sea? For as no tides are found to exist in the 
Mediterranean, and the water is apparently 
never received again by the Atlantic, and as no 
opening exists in the eastward to the Red Sea, 
and again to the Atlantic, navigators have usually 
supposed, that an under current must bring 
back the stream, through the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Atlantic again. By others it has been 
thought not impossible, that this current flows 
on through the Mediterranean, and by a sub- 
terranean communication, again into the Atlantic 
through the Red Sea. It is clear, however, from 
the late observations, that the waters of the At- 
Jantic cannot penetrate to any distance into the 
Mediterranean, because an equalization of the 
saline properties of the two seas would become 
the inevitable result. It may perhaps be advan- 
tageously suggested, that some of the comman- 
ders in His Majesty’s packet service, should 
make rather more accurate observations as to 
the saline quality of the water, at various dis- 
tances from the Atlantic Ocean. Or small quan- 
tities of the water might be taken up, at inter- 
vals between Constantinople and Gibraltar, for 
the purpose of being analyzed by some of the 
learned societies at home. 

The Siah Posh Tribe ; or, reputed Descendants 
of the Macedonians.—Lieut. Burnes (vol. 2.p. 300) 
noticed these tribes. But we find in the Bom- 
bay Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, some 
further particulars collected from a Mufti, who 
had lately travelled in the country, from which 
we shall make a few extracts :—The inhabitants, 
whom he called the masters of beauty and 
charms, came to see him, and were surprised at 
some feats of his horse: this animal is hardly 
known in the country of Siuhk Posh.—Their 
dress is of goat skin, and their hair hangs down 
to their shoulders. They drink wine as well as 
water, and never sit upon the ground, but only 
in chairs.—As to their religion, they worship 
idols, made either of stone or wood, which they 
call Biéruk or Maha Dev. They wear an iron 
ring in their ears, and a string ornamented with 
shells, round their necks.—They never inter- 
marry with their relations, as the Hindus do; 
the ceremonies of the wedding are very singu- 








lar. They bring their wives unveiled on their 
shoulders, dance, run, and jump in the streets, 
(like a jackass, as the Mu/fti says,) while they 
are accompanied by crowds of men and women, 
who play upon drums and flutes, and make a 
great noise.—They have made a public house, 
where they send the pregnant women before 
their accouchement, and keep them forty days 
there. No man is allowed either to enter the 
room or pass by the house, but only females. 
This custom I believe prevails among the Jews. 
—The funeral of the Siah Posh people is trium- 
phantly solemnized. The corpse is generally 
attended by young men, who sing, skip, dance, 
and play upon drums, The deceased, unwashed, 
is carried away upon the shoulders of men, in 
a large box, as among the Mohammedans. It 
is taken upon the top of a high mountain, and 
put open in thesun. They sacrifice a cow, and 
give a feast to the attendants of the funeral. 
Then they return home, and do not weep at 
all.—After sixty days, when the body is putre- 
fied, and eaten by birds, the women of the family 
goin an assembly upon the mountain. They 
pick up the bones, and after washing them in a 
stream, they bring them home, sit round them, 
and then mourn for a short time; after this, the 
men come and convey the bones to a large cave 
excavated in the ground. ‘They throw them in 
it, and turning to the bones, they say, ‘ This is 
the heaven for you.’—From the instruments of 
war of the Siah Posh people, we imagine that a 
model of the Macedonian soldiery continues yet 
in this country. They make war with spears, 
and are good archers. They tie scimitars round 
their waists, and carry shields upon their backs. 
They fight with great ferocity, gnashing their 
teeth, and roaring like alion. ‘The victors are 
crowned with the chaplets made of the leaves of 
the mulberry-tree. 

Theatrical Emigrants.—We observe by the 
Hobart Town Courier, thatamong the 286 Female 
Emigrants who went out in the Strathfieldsay 
were Miss Remans from the English Opera 
House, and Miss Rudelhoff from the Royalty ; 
both were, it appears, instantly engaged by the 
manager of the Hobart Town ‘Theatre, and made 
their first appearance in‘ The Lord of the Manor,’ 
the former as Annetie, and the latter as Peggy, 
and, we are happy to add, were received with 
approbation, ‘Theatricals, indeed, seem pros- 
pering in the colony. 
dant announces, among forthcoming novelties, 
an entire new drama to be called, ‘ ‘The Bandit 
of the Rhine,’ written by E. H. Thomas, Esq. 

The Silk Manufacture in France.—It is calcu- 
lated that on the Ist of January, 1833, the num- 
ber of silk looms at work in the department of 
the Rhone was 31,083. There are in the depart- 


there were in 1833, no less than 40,000 looms 
at work for the manufactures of Lyons. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARY, 
IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will appear a Work by Edward Thorn- 


ton, Esq., entitled ‘ India, its State and Prospects,’ in | 
one Svo. vol.—A 2nd edit. of Mr. Bird’s ‘ Emigrant's | 


‘Tale,’ ‘ Metropolitan Sketches,’ and other Poems, will 
shortly appear.—Sturge’s Treatixe on the Game of 


Draughts, revised by George Walker.—A Selection of | 


Games at Chess, played in England by Philidor and his 
Contemporaries. Now first published from the original 
MSS., with copious Notes and Variations, by G. Walker. 


Just published.—Fragments from the History of 
John Bull, fe. 5s.—Brady and Mahon’s Dictionary of 
Parochial Law and ‘Taxation, to 1835, 12mo. 8». 6d.— 
A Journey throughout Ireland in 1834, by H. D. Inglis, 
2nd edit. revised, 2 vols. post Svo, 21s.—Somerville on 
the Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 2nd edit. 
10s, 6¢.— Essay on the Birds of Aristophanes, by J.W. 
Suvern, translated by W. K. Hamilton, post 8vo. 
4s. 6d.—Venn’s Life and Letters, 2nd edit. 8vo, 12s.— 
‘The Present of a Mistress to a Young Servant, by Mrs. 
Taylor, 3s. 6¢.—Sketches of a Sea-port Town, by H. 
F. Chorley, 3 vols. post S$vo. 31s. 6s.—Christian’s Free- 
dom, l2mo. 3s. 6¢.—Thelwali’s Letters to a Friend, 
12mo. 5s, 6d.—Observations on the Causes and Treat- 





The Laxceston Indepene | 


ments of the Loire, Saone et Loire, Dréme, | tion. 


Isere, Ain, &c. more than 9000 looms, so that | 





ment of Ulcerous Diseases of the » by J.C. Spender 
Svo. 7s. 6d.—A Treatise on the pees th aod Ba 
of the Eye, by J. H. Curtis, Esq. 2nd edit. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
—Domestic Life in England, 12mo. 5s.—A Million of 
Facts, by Sir R. Phillips, 12mo. 12s.—History of the 
Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain, by Edward 
Baines, Jun. Svo. 15s.—James’s Christian Father's Pre 
sent, 9th edit. 12mo. 7s.—Revealed Characteristics of 
God, by G. Barrow Kidd, 8vo. 10s.— Letters to a Dis. 
senting Minister of the Congregational Denomination 
bythe Rev. M. A. Gathercole, 12mo. 6s. 6¢.—Burnett’, 
Outlines of Botany, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 14s.—Spratt’s Ob. 
stetric ‘Tables, 4to. Part I. 21s.—Lewis’s Plates of the 
Muscles, 4to. 15s.—Crosse’s Treatise on Urinary Cal. 
culus, 4to, 22. 2s. plain; 2d. 12s. 6d. col.—The Sees of 
England, Ireland, &c. by T. Seppings, 12mo. 4s.—Mur. 
ray's Sketches of Scenes in Scotland, with Descripti 

4to. 21s.—Scott’s Art of Preventing the Loss of the Teeth 
4th edit. 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Parliamentary Test Book, 18mo, 
3s.—Le Bouquet Littéraire, par L. T. Ventouillac 
18mo. 3s. 6¢d.—Hennebon, or the Countess Montford . 
and Bertha of Burgunda, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. Gd.—Rey. 
H. Blunt on the Articles, 12mo. 5s. 6¢d.—Gallaudet’s 
Child’s Book of Repentance, 18mo. 2s. 6¢,—Practical 
Piety, or Rule of Life, 32mo. 1s.— British Pulpit, Vol 
Il. 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Hiley’s English Grammar, 2nd edit. 
12mo. enlarged and improved, 4s.6d.—Facts, Laws, and 
Phenomena of Natural Philosophy, from the French 
of Quetelet, with Notes by R. Wallace, A.M. 12mo. és, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.—J. M. Jun.—The Little Unknown—received. 

We heartily wish success to S. R., but fear it is out 
of our power to serve him. 

The Diffusion Company have put forth a volume of 
words in reply to our brief comment on their ungene- 
rous and unjust criticism on Lodge’s Portraits. The 
questions at issue may be compressed into a few sen- 
tences. We said, if the ‘ Gallery of Portraits’ belongs to 
the Society, will any ber of the C i 
name the exact amount of profit received by the 
Society from its sale? which, observe, has now been 
going on for two years andahalf. The reply isa 
rigmarole about the nature of the agreements between 
the Society and its publisher ; and we are then informed, 
that the ‘ Gallery of Portraits’ is published under the 
condition referred to in the Report of 1832, which stipu- 
lates for payment to the Society of “a clear rent de- 
termined by the sale beyond a certain point.” Why, 
it needed no ghost to tell us that :—but they should have 
added, that, when the Report referred to was published, 
we proved from their own annual accounts (and ob- 
serve that, since then, no accounts have been fur- 
nished even to the subscribers), that, “ in no one in- 
stance, had any work ever sold beyond that “ certain 
point.”+ Again, to keep to specific facts, did they, or 
did they not publish, as a portrait of Peter the Great, a 
head so ridiculously unlike, that another was subse- 
quently given in lieu of it? Itis admitted that they did, 
but they are angry because we did not state that they 
found out the blunder. Why, when it was admitted, 
that they had substituted another portrait, it was a 





| necessary inference. They were, they say, misled by 


the Catalogue of the Louvre. What is that to the pur- 
pose, but to prove their or care] ? Then 
we laughed at the Luther, and the enswer (even after 
this nonsense about one Catalogue) is, ‘* If it be not Lu- 
ther, why does not the Keeper of the King’s Pictures 
re-christen it?’’ Again, we stated that the name having 
been erased from Peter, he now figures as Johu So- 
bieski, King of Poland. Is itdenied? No! but we are 
left to infer that, in this instance, somebody has re- 
christened it. Why, that was manifest before. As to 
Grotius, he remains with his squint just as we left him. 
But there is no whipping these people to their satistac- 
‘They are angry because we did not make the 
discovery about the Peter, and equally so about the 
Boccaccio after Titian, because we did. The inscription 
under the plate, they say, describes it as “‘ Boccaccio, 
after a print by C. Van Dalen—there is not a word 
about Titian.” To be sure there was not; we directed 
attention to the fact, that they were ignorant of every 
thing relating to this point, and,in the blindness of pas- 
sion, they prove their ignorance. A word, or rather an 
anecdote, about engraved portraits, and then, for the 
present, we shall have done. Cromek has left it on 
record, that he was once waited on by a publisher, 
who brought with him an engraving of ‘ Adam in Para- 
dise,’ surrounded by the usual muster of strange ani- 
mals, with a request, that he would decently clothe him 
with bag-wig, breeches, sword, &c., as he was about to 
publish a Natural History, and wanted it to serve for a 
portrait of Buffon!—We had here concluded, but we 
have since stumbled on another anecdote, equally plea- 
sant and pertinent. In a brief biographical sketch of 
the late Charles Lamb, privately printed, and obligingly 
sent to us, the writer says, “‘ | have heard that he once 
sat to an artist of his acquaintance for a whole series of 
the British Admirals!” So much for the authenticity 
of engraved portraits, catalogues, &c. 


Errata.—In our last number, p. 121, col. 2, for Bri- 
tisk Channel, read Bristol Channel—p. 122, col. 2, 
for “ 517 miles distant from Mocha, and 700 from Ca- 
moran,” read, “* 700 miles distant from Mocha, and 517 
from Camoran”—p. 126, col. 1, line 43, for proved read 
doubtful. 





t See Atheneum, No, 255. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is 
OPEN daily, from ‘Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening, 
Admission 1s. ; reer Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


R. BERNAYS’ GERMAN EVENING 
CONVERSAZIONES have re-commenced, and are held 
alarly at his House, 33, East-street, Lamb's Conduit-street.— 
fa terme and cards of admission apply to Messrs. Black aud Co, 
vistock-street, Covent-garden; Mr. Bailliére, Regent- 

; and Mr. Wacey, 4, Old Broad-street, City. 





ANTED by an ORNAMENTAL and 
HISTORICAL ENGRAVER, a YOUTH of respectable 
connexions, as IN a poy | — — — pre- 
‘ ired.—A , or by letter, t paid, at 1, Pleasant- 
miu roaexelwell; or’ from to till dary 25, Wilderness-row, 
Charter House. 


COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on 

the SCIENCE of ANATOMY, as applicable to the Arts 

of Design, and for the Purposes of General Iuformation, will be 

delivered, dering the Months of March and April, at the HUN- 

TERIAN THEATRE of ANATOMY, in Great Windmill-sireet, 

Haymarket, by Mr. JOHN GREGORY SMITH, Member of the 
yal College of Surgeons, Teacher of Anatomy, Surgery, Xc. 

1 will be attempted i this short Course of Lectures to afford 
ageneral view of this important science, divested as much as 
possible of all the minute or technical details, which are so essen- 
tially necessary in the acquisition of surgical knowledge, and to 
render such information only as may be mere a useful 
to students in the arts of Design, to those gentlemen of the legal 

ession, for the performance of whose duties some degree of 
anatomical knowledge is often of the highest importance, and, in 
short, to all who deem it necessary to make themselves practically 

quainted with the truction, haui and functions of 
the human frame. 

During the Course, an opportunity will be afforded to the 
artist of seeing the form of the superticial muscles of the body, 
exposed to view by careful dissection, while at the same time their 
relative proportions and modes of action will be compared and 
described wpoa the living model. The structure and figure of the 
joints also, the anatomy and physiology of expression, and the 
physiology of respiration, are points to which particular atten- 
tion wi!l be devoted. 

The Lectures will commence on Tuesday, the 3rd day of 
March, 1835, at Eight o’clock in the evening, precisely, and be 
continued on each succeeding Thursday and Muesday at the same 








fr. 
Cards of Admission to the Course, at One Guinea each, and 
tuses, explaining the order in which the subject will be 
ered, may be obtained of Messrs. Colnaghi and Son, Print- 
sellers, Pall Mall East; of Mr, Fraser, Bookseller, 215, Regent- 
street; and at the Hunterian Theatre of Anatomy, Great Wind- 
mill-street, Haymarket, between the hours of ten and four. 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY’S OFFICE, No, 10, CHATHAM- 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, February, 1834. 

This Company contiaves to effect LIFE INSURANCES at 
reduced premiums, which may be paid Quarterly, Haif-yearly, 
or Annually, at the option of the Insured; to grant Annuities 
on — or joint Lives; and to advance Money on Annuities 
secured on Freehold, Copyhold, or long Leasehold Property, or 
on Money in the Fands. 

The Assured with this Company participate periodically in the 

ts, 
mine Bonus declared on the 3d of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies effected on or before the 31st — of December, 1825. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 


QO’ désire trouver une ou deux familles, pour 

habiter un trés beau domaine, situé & 6 lienes de la 
capitale, dans l’ancienne Abbaye de Poissy, touchant d’un coté a 
la Seine, et de l'autre proche ia forét de St.-Germain. 

Des appartemens commodes et bien distribués, la promenade 
dans on parc de 30 arpens traversé par des eaux vives, l’agré- 
meat de la péche, la jouissance des fruits de toute espéce et en 
grande abondance, un piano, une bibliothéque choisie, un billard, 
une table convenablementservie, enfin, tout le confortable de la 
ve. Tels sont les avantages offerts par une famille qui habite 
un chateau trop vaste pour elle. 

Le propriétaire a proche le chiiteau, et dans le parc, deux 
— pouvant @tre loués 4 des familles qui voudraient étre 


ben! 

lly a remises et écuries. 

Sadresser & Paris la librairie étrangére, M. BAUDRY, 9, 
Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, prés le Louvre, et au Propriétaire, 
M. A. MIGNOT, a Poissy, prés St.-Geruiain, Seine et Oise. 

oissy, 4 Fevrier, 1835. 


NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 

A Gentleman wishes to DISPOSE OF a COPY of the 
above Work, It is the Third Edition, with the Supplement of 
Two Volumes. Bound, calf gilt. The price Twelve Guineas.— 
Apply to W. H., 1, Craven-street, Strand. 


H48 SARD’S DEBATES. 
SESSION 1834, 5 VOl8.0..seeeseseccssecsseseececes +3 S 
Vol. XXV. contains Indexes, &c. to the whole Session. 








ies, 25 v. eseve 
3rd Series 10 1833 (ra of Reform 
Parliament) 20 vols..... 


___ HOWELL’S STATE TRIALS...0..00000-e00e+ 2016 16 
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ELECTIONS from ENGLISH AUTHORS, 
for Transtation into Latin. Foolscap 8vo. boards, 4s. 6d. 
selection is made from the books given students to 
translate from in the public schools at Oxford.” 
Mathematical Questions given at the Public 
Examinations in the University of Oxford, from 1828 to 1835, 


“ 


Professor Powel’s Treatise on Optics. 8vo. 
os, 


6d, 
Walker’s Theory of Mechanics. 8vo. 10s. 


Professor Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, 4th 
edit. 8v0, 145. 


Hebrew Chrestomathy. 

"Onlerds D "A Talboys; Whittaker and Co., and Simpkin and 

7D. A, 3s; rai Or, @ im nan 
Marshall, London, ia . , 





Sales by Auction. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE W. L., NEWMAN, ESQ. 
CITY SOLICITOR, 
(By Order of the Executors.) 

By Messrs, SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Rooms, No. 22, 
Fieet-street, THIS DAY, Feb. 21, at Half-past 12 precisely, 
NCLUDING an extensive Collection of 
Rare and Cerious Tracts, Engravings, &c.—Also, 1n Fouio, 
——— Monasticon Anglicanam and St. Paul’s, 4 vols. russia 
—Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.—Siakeley’s Iinerarinm Curiosum— 
Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, 6 vols.—Barrow’s Mirror of Par- 
liament, 12 vols.—IN Quanto, Rees’ Cyclopwedia, 45 vols. half- 
Tussia—Archeologia, 20 vols. calf—Chronicles of England, 13 
vols.—Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales, 8 vols.—Anti- 
quarian Repertory, 4 vols. large paper—Lewis’s Topographical 
Dictionary of England and Wales, 6 vols. large paper—Calmet’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols,—Eveiyn and Pepys’ Memoirs, 
5 vols.—Parry’s Voyages, 4 vols.—AND 1N Ocravo, Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical D. r 3 vol«,—Scott’s Novels and Poems, 
60 vols. new editions—Taylor’s (Bp. Jer.) Works, 15 vols. calf 
—National Portrait Gallery, 5 vols.—Upcott’s English Topo- 
graphy, 3 vols.—Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols.—Johnson and 
Steevens’ Shakespeare, 21 vols, russia—Lelandi, Collectanea, 6 
vols,—Burnet’s Own Time, 4 vols. large paper (only 50 printed) 

—Greenwood’s Maps of Sussex, Surrey, Kent, Middlesex, &c, 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


On MONDAY, Feb. 23rd, and Nine following Days (Sunday 
excepted), at Half-past 12 precisely, pursnant to an order pro- 
—— in the High Court of Chancery, in the case Taylor v. 
Scrivens, 

The ENTIRE BOUND and BOARDED 
STOCK of the Inte JOSIAH TAYLOR, Esq., removed from 
Holborn; comprising an exteusive Collection of the best Ancient 
and Modern Works on Architecture and Desiga, particularly 
Vetasta Monumenta, 4 vols,—Hamilton’s Campi Phlegrai and 
Etruscan Vases, 5 vols.—Piranesi, Autichita Romana, and other 
Works—Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols.—Chamberlaine’s Initations of 
Holvein’s Drawings—Antiquarian Society’s Cathedrals—Coney’s 
Cathedrals—Collection of 136 Engravings after Covpel, mor.— 
Vovage Pitioresque de Naples, &c. 5 vols.—Kip’s Views, 4 vols. 
—King’s Munimenta Antiqua, 4 vois.—The Works of Britton, 
Brook Taylor, Chambers, Cotman, Desgodetz, Halfpenny. Krafit, 
Lugar, Pugin, Smeaton, Soane, Tredgold, Vitravius, Wilkins, 
Winckelmann, &c. Generally in good condition. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues ( price 1s,) bad at the Rooms, 





Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON respectfully announce the fol- 
lowing SALES ; Catalogues of which are preparing. 


A SECOND PORTION of the LIBRARY, 
DRAWINGS, &c. of J. BRITTON, Esq. F.S.A., &c. &e. con- 
sisting of some Curious, Rare, and Choice Books in Topography, 
Antiquities, the Fine Arts, xc, ; and Drawings by Turner, Girtin, 
Hearne, Dayes, Cotman, Cattermole, Bartlett, &c. 


GOLD and SILVER COINS, CURIOSI- 
TIES, Ac., of the late W. L. NEWMAN, by order of his 
Executors ; together with an extensive COLLECTION of RARE 
COINS, &c. in the highest State of Preservaiion, from the 
Cabinet of a Collector ; among which wiil be found Five Guinea, 
Two Guinea, Double S.-vereign, Guinea, Sovereign, Half-Guinea, 
Half-Sovereign, Seven Shilling, and Quarter-Guinea Pieces of the 
Reigns of Edward IL. and IV., Henry VIII, Elizabeth, James [. 
Charles [., Oliver Cromwell, Charles 11., James U1., William 
and Mary, William I11., Anne, George I. Il. Il. and iV. A 
SPLENDID SET of PROOFS in a Case, complete, from the 
FIVE POUND PIECE to the FARTHING of GEORGE Iv.— 
MEDALS in Gold: George IL. on the Jubilee—George IV. 
Coronation, very fine—Napoleon on his Coronation. largest size 
—Napoleon and Maria Lonisa, heads joined—NAPOLEON on 
his SURRENDER to CAPT, MAITLAND, extremely fine and 
rare—JOHN FOTHERGILL a PREMIUM MEDAL of the COL- 
LEGE of PHYSICIANS, fine and very rare, sc.—And in Silver : 
Coronstion Medals: Charies Il., James I1., George I., George 
II., Caroline, George IV. large size, in Case—On the Beheading 
of Archbishop Laud, 1644, fine—Anne on the Union—Jubiiee 
Medal, George 111.—Samuel Parr—Charles Calvert, extremely 
fine—Lord Eldon, diio, by C. Voigt, in a Case—Large sized 
Medal to Commemorate the Reform Bill, by B. Wyon, &c. 

Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded to those 
Gentlemen who will favour Messrs. S. & Co, with their address, 


The ARCHITECTURAL and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS LIBRARY of JOHN BOWDEN, Esq. of Dablin, 
deceased. — 

The very EXTENSIVE QUIRE STOCK, 
COPPERS, and COPYRIGHTS of ARCHITECTURAL and 
other BOOKS, the Property of the late JOSIAH TAYLOR, Esq. 
by Order of his Executors. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising 
e ag Collection of Works in every Department of 

terature. 

COLLECTION of RARE POETRY, JEST 
BOOKS, FACETIA, &e. &c. 


COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPHS, LET- 
TERS, and MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS. 


A VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY. 


A COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. — 


The STOCK in TRADE of a BOOK- 
SELLER, retiring from the Business. 
N.B. Money auvanced; and Valuations of every description of 
Property made for payment of the Legacy Duty, &c. 


FINE PROOFS AND EARLY IMPRESSIONS OF 
SIR ROBERT STRANGE’S WORKS, 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, March the 
llth, atl o’clock precisely, 2 

COLLECTION of FINE PROOFS and 
EARLY IMPRESSIONS of SIR ROBERT STRANGE’S 

WORKS, the Property of the late SIR ROBERT STRANGE, 

and sold by order of the Executors ; pooeteiing of Charles the 

First in his Robes—Charles with the Marquis of Hamilton—and 

Henrietta Maria—the Death of Dido—Venus and Adonis—Beli- 

sarius—Cleopatra, &c. &c. The interest and value of these fine 

works are considerably increased by the recent destruction of 
all the Coppers, Also Two complete Sets of the Works bound, 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 











THE REMAINING PICTURES BY STOTHARD, 
R.A.; a FEW DRAWINGS, BOOKS, and BOOKS of PRINTS. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, towards the end of March, 
(by order of the Executors 


D> 
HE REMAINING PORTION of the 
| FINISHED PICTURES and SKETCHES in OIL, by that 
delightful and elegant Artist, THOS. STOTHARD, Esq. R.A.de- 

ceased, Among others are Calypso and Nymphs caressing Cae, w 

very richly-coloured work—Una with Satyrs—the h of Nelson 

—and smaller finished Pictures and Sketches, illustrating the 

Works of Historians, Poets, and Novelists, Also a few Drawings— 

his Collection of loose Prints—iucluding nearly ali those subjects 

engraved from his own Works—some curious Books of Costume 

—and other Books of Prints—a Set of Orientai Chessmen, &c. 

Particulars of the time of Sale will shorily be given. 
RAFFAELLE’S CARTOONS. 

Messrs. E. FOSTER and SON have the honour to announce they 
are directed by the Executors of the late ‘T. BROWN, Esq., to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, in March, 

YWO MAGNIFICENT CARTOONS, the 
subject, ST. PETER HEALING the SICK MAN at the 
beautiful Gate of the Temple, and ELYMAS the Sorcerer strack 

Blind, duplicates of those iu the royal collection at Hampton 

Court Palace; considered by the late Proprietor and many dis- 

tinguished Counoisseurs as affording unquestionable evidence of 

the hand of the immortal Prince of Painters, and presumed to 
be two of a second set which Rafaelle began by command of the 

Duke of Tuscany. These works, like those which have been 

justly termed the * glory of England,” are designed in 

figures, and measure Is feet by 11 feet each. Of the remote 

history of these pictures nothing is known; their fate in these 

latter days is vot uviuteresting, They were purchased in Italy 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, at whose death they passed into the 
hands of Marchi, bis Assistant, by gift of the Marchioness of 

Thomoud, At this time these Cartoons (executed, as is well 

kuown, on thick papers or pasteboard called Cartoni) were in 

separate square sheets, and at the sale of Marchi’s effects were 
described as a parcel of Drawings, The late Proprietor instantly 
discovered their merit; he purchased, and had them carefully 

reserved on canvass, and they still present much of their pristine 

Cooney and vigour. To the lovers of art it is unnecessary to 

a comment to induce their curiosity. Due notice will be given 

of the view and sale. 








NEW EDITION OF ‘THE CABINET LAWYER.’ 
lncloding the Acts of the two Sessions of the Reform Parlia- 
ment, Legal Decisions, and Rules of the Courts; the 9th edit, 
price 9s. in cloth, 
YHE CABINET LAWYER: a Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Acts of Parliament, and Judicial Antiquities; 
correct Tables of Taxes aud Licence Duties; Post-Ottice and 
Prison Regulations; Laws of the Poor, Turapikes, Cora Trade, 
Customs, Excise, &c. 

This edition has been enlarged, and carefully corrected 
throughout to February, 1835; exhibiting, inone compact volume, 
a popular and comprehensive digest of the entire civil, criminal, 
and constitutional law of England as now administered. 

Printed for Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkia 
and Co. ; and Fletcher and Co. Aldine Chambers, Pater noster-row. 


“CHURCHWARDEN’S AND PARISH OFFICER’S 


GUIDE, 
On the ist of March will be published, 
IRECTIONS to CHURCHWARDENS 
for the FAITHFUL DISCHARGE of their DUTY. 
By HUMPHRY PRIDEAUX, D.D. 

Heretofore Dean ot Norwich, and Archdeacon of Suffolk; Author 
of ‘ The Connexion between the Oid and New Testaments.’ 
Corrected, with considerable Additions, 

By ROBERT PHILIP TYRWHITT, Exq. Barrister-at-Law. 
To which is appended, General Instructions to Parish Officers, &c. 
‘Tenth Edition. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; 
Simpkin and Co.; and Fletcherand Co, 
The 4th edition, price 4s. 

POPULAR TREATISE on SOM 

PARTICULAR DISEASES, which may be considered 

the Source of Local and General Debility, or producing extreme 


Nervous Sensibility. 
By JOHN GUY, 
Member of the Royal Coll. of Surgeons, 6, Robert-street, Adelphi. 
Published by the Author; and sold by Burgess and Hill, 55, 
Great Windmill-street, Hay ket; Simpkin and Marshall; 
Onwhyn, 4, Catherine-street, Strand; Chappell, 98, Royal Ex- 
change; and by all Booksellers, 

The anatomy, physiology, and pathology contained in this 
Treatise, must be interesting to all, but most particularly to that 
class of readers who are suffering from the various maladies on 
which it so ably treats.”"—London Medical and Surgicol Journ, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ELWYN in SEARCH of a DAUGHTER, 
By the Author of * Tales of the Moors.’ 


It 
THE TWo RIENDS., 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
“The great merit of the vook is in the admirable truth and 
fidelity of its sketches of life and character.”"— Examiner. 





Ill. 
THE MARDENS AND THE DAVENTRYS. 
By Miss PARDOE, Author of ‘ Traits of Portugal.’ 
3 vols, post 8vo. (Just ready.) 


Iv. 
THE MAYOR OF WIND-GAP. 
By the O’HARA FAMILY. 
“‘ Banim’s pen has lost none of its power: the stormiest pas- 
sions and the broadest humour were never more strikingly dis- 
played than in these volumes.”—Monthly Repository. 


ANNE GRE Y. 


{In 3 vols. ney 8vo. 
Edited*by the Author of ‘ Granby.’ 
“*We wonld ase our best exertions to cause the universal 
perusal of this true picture of English respectable life.””—Me- 


tropolitan. Vi. 
fA cOB PFPAITHFUL 
In 3 vols. 8v0. 
By the Author of ‘ Peter Simple.’ 

“Captain Marryat seems to us to stand alone, amongst the 

} asone of his century, in the power of presenting life as it is," 
tator. 
- Saunders and Otley, Condult-street, Hanover-square, 
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ITALIAN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 

In 18m, price 7s, bound, the 16th edition, greatly improved, 
NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, Ia Two Parts 

—1. Etalian and Eugiish; 2. English and Italian. 
By C. GRAGLIA 


To which is prefixed a compendious Italian Grammar, — 

#,_* Without increasing the price, or the buik of this edition, 
many hundred useful words have been added: the open and 
close pronunciation of the E and O have been ag eg marked, 
as well as the sound of the Z and ZZ, whether like ‘TS or Ds. 
It is hoped that these improvements will tend greatly to the 
convenience of the Student. 

London: Printed for Messrs. Rivington; Longman and Co. : 
T. Cadell; J. Richardson; Hatchard and Son; Baldwin and 
‘radock ; Darton and Harvey; J. Booker; Dulau and Co. ; 
Hamilton, Adams and Co,; Whittaker and Co,.: J. Duncan; 
‘Treuttel and Co.; G. Cowie and Co. ; J. Souter; Simpkin and 
Marshall; Holdsworth aud Co.; Biack and Co.; 5: T 
and Co.; Houlston and Son; S. Poole; J. Wacev; E. Luniley; 
J. irre Stirling and Co, Edinburgh ; and Robinson, Liver- 
rool. 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
HE BOY’S FRIEND; or, the Maxims of 


a Cheerfal Old Man. With numerous [llustrations. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound incloth ; or 5s, half-bound, morocco gilt edges. 

Francis Lever, the Young Mechanic; being 
Incidents and Lectures explanatory of the First Principles of 
Mechanics. With 6 Steel, and namerous Wood Engravings. 
Price 4s. balf-bound. Forming the 15th Volume of ‘ The Little 
Library.’ 

Cosmorama. The Manners, Customs, and 
Costumes of ail Nations of the World described. By J. Aspin. 
With numerous Illustrations. Price 4s. 6d. plain ; 6s. coloured. 

Mamma’s Bible Stories, for her Little Boys 
and Girls; adapted to the Capacities of very Young Children, 
With 12 Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. in cloth. ss 

Sketches from the Volume of Creation, as 
displayed in the Seasons of the Year. By the Rev, B. H. Draper, 
Author of * Seriptare Stories from the Oid and New Testaments.’ 
oo Sgaae with Engravings. 2nd edition, Price 3s. 6d. square 
cloth. 

The Natural History of Quadrupeds. By F. 
Shoberl. With 64 Illustrations, by Mr. Thomas Landseer. 2 vols. 
4s. each. 

ee John Harris, St. Paul's Churchyard, 

APPROVED AND PRACTICAL SCHOOL- BOOKS, 

BY THE REV. J. MACGOWAN, 

The 3rd edition, coursideraviy improved, of the 
Ga PART of MACGOWAN’S FIRST 
& LESSONS in LATIN READING and GRAMMAR, 
Price 3s. bound, ’ 4 

2. Macgowan’s First Lessons in Latin Read- 
ing and Grammar, Part {!. 2s. bound. 

3. Macgowan’s English Grammar. 
2s. bound. 

4. Macgowan's Improved Latin Grammar. 
3rd edit. 2s. bound, J : ; 

5. Macgowan’s First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
1s. 6d, bound. : ‘ E 
. Macgowan’s Nature’s First English Les- 

In 2 Parts, 6d, each; or bound together, ts. 6d. 

. Maegowan’s Nature’s First French Les- 
sons (on the pian of the English » i , 

8. ‘Lhe Essentials of French Grammar, illus- 
trated with Exercises. 1s. 6d. 

Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, London; and 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 

*,* These Works are highly recommended by the London 
Literary Gazetle, and by numerous respectable Teachers, as 
Books of ** suPeRIOR PRACTICAL UTILITY,” and as being per- 
fectly adapted to the capacities of Chilaren, and io the most ap- 
proved methods of conveying instraction. 


Price 3s. 6d. bound, e 
RT of READING with ACCURACY and 
EFFECT.—“ * The Rhetorical Class-Book,’ by H. Tunes, 
is au excellent selection of pieces tor readi loud; prefaced by 
some clever and ingenious remarks on elocution, with directions 
for ita practice.””—Spectator, 

** We heartily commend it to every one engaged in the edu- 

cation of youth.’—Greenwich Guardian. 
British Youth’s Spelling-Book. By the same 


Author. rors Is, 


3rd edit. 


sons. 


POPULAR SCIENCE, 
On the 28th inst. with many Cuts, price 5s. 
7 . , y RTTT 

RCANA of SCIENCE, and ANNUAL 
REGISTER of the USUFUL ARTS, for 1835. including 
the most Important Scientific Inventions and Discoveries of the 
past year, and several Hundred New Facts in Mechanics, Che- 
mistry, Zoology, Botany, Gevlogy, Meteorology, Rural Eco 
homy, dial Miscellaneous Aris, Abridged trom the Scieutitic 

Journals and ‘Trausactions of Public Societies. 


The Mirror, Vol. XXIV. price 5s. 6d. bds. 


Printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand. 


YR TT stIpDE 7 
AJ EW MUSIC.—SUPERIOR SCHOOL- 
Z BOOKS.—Catechisms, in cloth boards, by Hamiitou, viz. 
of Harmony and Thorough Bass, 2ud edition, es.; Key to ditto, 
Is, 6d.—Catechism of Counterpoint, Melody, aud Composition, 25. 
—Dittio of Double Counterpoint and Fuze, 2s.—The Vocalists’ 
Practical Catechism, 2s,—Diitto for the Violin, Is.—The Organ- 
isi’s De-eriptive and Practical Catechism, 2s.—Catechism of the 
Art ot Playing trom Score, and Writing for au Orchestra, 2s.— 
New Tutor tor the Pianoforie, 3s.—A Di tionary of One Tuou- 
saud Musical Terms, is.; and his Art of Taning Pianofortes, 1s. 
Also, by Clarke, a New Lostraction Book for the Pianororte, 2ud 
edition, 6s.—Catechism, 2nd edition, is.—James’s Flatists’ aud 
the Guitarists’ Catechism, each Is.—Forde’s Principles of Singing, 
@.—Art of Singing ai Sight, 2s.—Katkbrenner’s New Method for 
the Pianoforte, by Forde, 8s.—Chaulicu’s First Three Mouths at 
the Pianoforte, each 3s.—ludispensable, or Exercises for every 
Day in the Month, 8s.—Preparatory and Special Studies, each 
10s, 6d.—Cocks’ Flute Tutor, 2s.—Pacini’s Violin Ditto, 2s.— 
Albrechtsberger’s Complete Theoretical Works, 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. 
London; Printed and sold by R. Cocks and Co, 20, Princes- 
street, Hanover-sqnare; and sold by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’-court, Catalogues gratis, 





In 12mo, price 3s. boards, 
HE NATURE of the PROOF of the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. With a Statement of the par- 
ticular Evidence for it. Designed for the Use of the more 

Educated Classes of Lnquirers into Religious Truth, 

** Displaying great logical acumen, an honourable spirit of 
candour, and a sincere desire to satisfy all reasonable doubts.” 
— Atheneum. 

“We strongly recommend this as a work of considerable 
value.”—Monthly Review. 

London; Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington. Sold also by 
J. Haichard and Son, Piccadilly; and J. and J.J, Deighton, 
Cambridge, 

This day is published, price 2s. 
HE NATURE of CHOLERA INVES- 
TIGATED, 
By JOHN GEORGE FRENCH, 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, Resident 
Surgeon to the lofirmary of St. Jawes’s, Westminster, and 
formerly Surgeon to St. James’s Cholera Hospital. 

“ic is only when we are wanderiag, aud lost in the mazes of 
particulars, or entangled in fruidess attempts to work our way 
downwards in the thorny paths of applications, to which our 
reasoning powers are incompetent, that nature appears com- 
plicated; the moment we coutewplate it as it is, and attain a 
position from which we can take a commanding view, though 
bat of a small part of its plan, we never fail to recoguize that 
seblime simplicity on which the mind rests, satistied it has at- 
tained the trath.”—Six J. Herscnen. 

Rivingtons, Si. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 

all. 

Just published, in cloth, with gilt edges, lettered, with weil- 

executed Engravings, price 4s. 

WEES. Being a compact Book of Reference 
* to the present Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, and to those of England and 
Wales, in succession under exch See, and alpiabetically, at and 
from the year 1750: to which are added, the Schedule and 
Clauses of the trish Church Temporalities relating io the 
transference of archiepiscopal jurisdiction, avion of bishopricks, 
aud sitting by rotation in Parliament, with Notes by the Author 


thereon. 
By T. SEPPINGS, 
Formerly of St, Peter’s College, Cambridge, and afterwards of 
ineoln’s Inn. 
Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co.; Hatchard and Son. 
Shortly will be published, by the same Author, 
The Peerage aud Baronetage, on a perfectly 
new aud simple system; and also, ¢ 
“Commons,” giving the Past and Present 
Representation (divided into counties), and Representatives of 
the House of Commons, commencing with the Parliament before 
the passing of the Reform Act, aud +o clearly and easily arranged 
that the object of search may be found insianter, 
N The avove works were lately advertised, as forthcoming, 
under the initials of “ A.P.B.”” 





NEW WORKS published by Longman, Rees, Orme, &c. 
THE EDINBURGH KEVIEW, No. 122. 
Contents: 1. The Life and Poems of the Rev. George 
Crabbe—2. The Ancient and Modern Nuabians—3. Carrington’s 
Poems—4, Col, Flinter’s Account of Puerto Rico—5, On t tTe- 
quency of Shipwrecks—6. Glassford’s Lyrical 1 slatious—7. 
The British Scientific Association—s. Burnes’s Tri « inte Bok- 
hara—9. The Universities and the Dissenters—10. On Steam 
Navigation to fudis—1i. Irish Church—Church Property—Irish 

Catholic Clergy.— Postscript resp ug a recent Pawphiet. 


Il. 

Annual Biography and Obituary, Vol. XTX. 
for 1835. 8vo. 15s. Principal Memoirs: The Rev. Dr. Drury, 
William Sothebv, Esq., Lord Grenville, the Rev. Daniel Lysous, 
Bixhop Jebb, Mr. Richard Lander, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Exq., Thomas Telford, Exq., Thomas Stothard, Esq., Bishop 
Gray, Sir John Leach, Francis Douce, Esq., Earl Spencer, 
H.R.H. the Dake of Gloucester, &c. Xc. 

“A very useful aud pleasant volume of reference."’—Allas, 
Ill. 


Warleigh ; or, the Fatal Oak; a Legend of 

Devon, By Mrs, Bray. 3 vols. 12. 11s. 6d. 

“ Mrs. Bray bas with great skill woven into the annals of 
Cromweil’s iron time a feartul and appropriate legend.”—Me- 
tropolitan Magazine. 

** A very clever and interesting tale.”—Gent.’s Mag. 

Iv. 

The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy and 
Sicily. With an Appendix containing an abridged Translation 
of Lanzi’s Storia Pittorica. By the Rev. G. W. D. Evans. 
3 vols. BVO. 36s. 

* Just the kind of publication that is likely to be perused at 
leisure by tire-side travellers, with profit and deiight.”’—Atias, 

Vv 


. 
A History of Greece. By Thomas Keightley, 
Author of the ‘Outlines of History,’ in Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, In 1 vol. 12mo, ts. 6d. cloth. 
**Iueomparably the most accurate, clear, and_ interesting 
epitowe, in a form suitable fur school use.”—Uxford Conser- 
valive. 


vi. 
The Village Churchyard, and other Poems. 
By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 1 vol. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
By the same Authoress, 
London at Night, and other Poems. 
Post 5vo0. 5s. boards. 
Vil. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Causes of 
Doubt in Religious Questions ; having an especial reference to 
Christianity ; with an Appendix ou some Common Ditliculties ; 
Lists of Books, &c. 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s, 

Vill. 


Selections from the Edinburgh Review; 
comprising the best Artieles in that Journal, from its commence- 
ment to the present time : consisting of characters of Eminent 
Poets, Painters, Divines, Philosophers, Statesmen, Orators, His- 
toriaus, Novelists, aud Critics; and Dis-ertatious on Poetry aud 
the Drama, Miscellaneous Literature, Education, Political His- 
tory, Metaphysics, Foreign and Domestic Politics, Political 
Ecouomy, Law and Jurisprudence, Parliamentary Reiorm, 
Chureh Veforu, Liberty of the Press, State of Ireland, and West 
India Slavery. With a Preliminary Dissertation, and Explaua- 
tory Notes, Edited by M. Cross, Secretary to the Belfast Histo- 
rical Society, 4 large vols. 8vo, closely printed, 3%. 35, boards. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d, in 


d bis boards, 
Deus on ELIJAH, and JOHN 
the BAPTIST. . 
By the Rev. JAMES 8, M. ANDERSON, M.A, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Perpetual Curate of 
George’s Chapel, Brighton, and Chaplain to the Sussex 
London: Printed for JG. apd F- Rittagton, 8 hens 
ndon: Prin for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Pant’ 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. Sold by J. H. Parke 0: 
jord, and all the Booksellers in Brighton. ond 
eee 
MR. BEAN’S NEW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
In royal 8vo. price 16s. half-bound, 
NEW AT of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY; containing Twenty-two M colourey 
ta Outline. With a complete Index. vot Te 
y the Rev. J. P. BEAN, M.A, 
o i of the — of St. Paul's School, 
earness and simplicity of arrangement are the lead: 
tures of the present vat, whie ha en compiled ri tee 
most recent and accredited authorities, upon the plan of affor. 
ing to the student the greatest facility of reference io every re. 
markable place mentioued in classical literature. fn addition to 
she penal iat one saat Jarge Ge = been inserted, de. 
scribing t ‘oute of t etreat of the Ten Thousand, 
Marches of ay eh a. . ra ei ae 
rin or J. G. aud F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchy 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 6 nen 
** The ATLAS may also be had in 4to. at the same price, 


Just published, by William Whyte and Co. Booksellers to Her 
ajesty, George-streeit, Edinburgh, 
SPLENDID MEZZOTINT ENGRAY. 
ING of the late Dr. ANDREW THOMSON, Minister of 
St. George’s Church, Edinburgh. Engraved by T. Hod in 
his very best style, from a Portrait by George Watson, 
P.S.A., expressly painted at the request of the Congregation, 
presented to the Doctor as expressive of their deep sense of 
faithfal manner in which he discharged his ministerial duties, 
Priuts, 2is.; Proofs, 31s. 6d.; Proois betore letters, 21. 12s, ed, 
London: to be had of Messrs. Ackermana and Co, 96, Strand: 
and Messrs. M. Colnaghi and Co. 23, Cockspur-street. ¥ 


THE MILLION OF FACTS. 
This day is published, price 12s. bound, @ new edition, printed in 
a clear noupareil type, in 1100 close columns, 
MILLION of FACTS, Correct Data, 
and Elementary Constants, in all the Sciences, and on aij 
Subjects of Study and Practice, revised to January, 1535. 
By SIR RICHARD PHILLIPs. 

Resides its own manifold and constant uses as a Book of 
Reference, this volume serves as a cheap and convenient Sqp- 
plement to all Cyclopwdias, by its condensed notices of the moa 
recent discoveries and determinations, thereby conferring living 
character on costly series which time had rendered obsolete, 

Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper ; and tobe had ofall 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 

NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 
MR, INGLIS’S WORKS, 
2nd edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 2is, 
R ELAN N 1834. 
** Written in an honest and impartial spirit.”"—Edinb, Rev, 
“ Drawn by a careful and impartial man.” —Times, 


2nd and cheaper edition, 1 “ price 12s., with Illustrations and 


aps, 
The Channel Islands —Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, &c. 
* An elegant guide to these islands.””—Spectater, 
“* Two interesting volames.”’— Times. 


In 2 vols. 16s. 
Solitary Walks through Many Lands, 


** All pleasing, and always interesting.”—Alheneum, 


Nearly ready, with an Introductory Chapter on the Present State 
and rospects of the Peninsula, 
Spain in 1830. 

on We recommend these volumes to our readers.” — Edinburgh 

eview. 

** One of the most valuable productions of modern times.”~ 
New Monthiy Mag. b> 

tu the press, with Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
Travels in the Footsteps of Don Quixote. 

___ Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


i 


Just published in 1 thick. vol, 6th edition, price 16s. 

Every disease in this edition has received additions, and the 

whole is much improved, containing nearly eighty pages of 
hew matter. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most efficacious ‘Treatment of Diseases: with a copious Collec- 
tion of approved Prescriptions, Medical Managementof Children, 
&c. The whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &c. 

“It is very far above the celevrated Buchan’s, and we shal. 
preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to which wecan 
refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of being bevefited 
by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle, 

“In the opinion of a respectable pliysician, well known in ovr 
connexion, it 1s enriched with pipe of ail that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, and is incomparably superior to 
every similar work in our langnage.”—Wesleyan Mag. 

“ Itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” —Londos 
Weehly Review. 

“* itis one of the verv best and most useful books published ia 
modern times.” —Monthly Olio. 

* The public demand tor this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely 
possible.””"— Bristol Journal, March 16. 

“We are enabled to bear testimony to the great usefulness of 
this volume,”"— Exeter Post, Marc \ 2 

Published by Simpkiu and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers, 

Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, | 
2. On the D of F : a Treatise 
illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous insiructive cases. Including the Diseases 
Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women, Containing a& 
Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treatment of Epilep»y 

“It isan admirable performance, and should find @ place tu 
every family establishment,”—Bath Herald, 3rd May, 1834. 

“A most desirable acquisition,”—Keading Mercury, 2nd Junt 








THE ATHENAUM. 
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RAGMEN'TS from the HISTORY of 
JOHN BULL. 
These things are an allegory. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


iit day is published, in foolscap 6vo. price 5s, bound in cloth, 





No. XXVIII. of the 
UARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRICUL- 
TURE, and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS 
of the HIG GHLAND and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOT- 
Land .. be published on the 28th ins 
William Biackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and Thomas 
cat, London. 


IR. ALISON’S HISTORY OF EURKOFE. 


HE HISTORY of EUROPE during the 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, Volumes III, and IV. Em- 

bracing the  pamee from the Rise of Napoleon in 1795, to his 

Assumption of the Imperial Crown in 1804. 

By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.B., Advocate, 
in 2 large vols. Bre. price Me’ lus. 


FRAGMENTS Row rHe HISTORY OF 





rr 


In foolscap Svo. price Ss. These things are an allegory. 


In a few days, a new omen, bei “ah me fourth, in 2 vols. fseap. 
7 Ht if 
YSICcI 


PASSAGES Prom’ DIARY OF A LATE 


With Notes and [lustrations by the Editor. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 





vit. LAGE oo 
2ud edition, 12m0, 
ISCOU RSES and SACRAM ENTAL 
ADU ESE 80 0 VILLAGE . IREG 
3B D. B. BAKER, A M., of Si. Cambridge. 

here is a vein Re pious reflectic ud an e arnest desire for 
Pik. welfare, running through every page of this book, which 
connot fail to recommend it to the good and the devout,”— 
Athenaum. 

“ They are short, they are pious, and they are well written; 
and we have much pleasure in recommending them asa valuable 
accession to the country clergyman’s livrary.”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

London : Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Church= 
vard, and Waterioo-place, Sold also by J. Haichard aud Sons 
Piccadilly. 





LE BOUQUET LITTERAIRE. 
ECUEIL de BEAUTES RELIGIEUSES 
et MORALES de DIVERS AUTEURS. 
Par feu L. T. VENTODILLAC, 
Elegantly printed, in 18mo. with a Portrait of the Editor, bound, 
with gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. 
ae pom & Lamb’s Conduit-street; and J, W. 


Parker, 
West Strand. 


On Saterday the 28th of Fe February will ee ready | or delivery, 
"HE FIRST PART of PROF. GRANT’S 
OUTLINES of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY ; 
OSTEOLOGY, LIGAMENTS, — eee LEs, 
Sixty-tive W -cuts, Svo. pric 
London: J, B. Bailliere, fonign Bookseller, 219, Regent- 
street. 


conthining 
Illustrated with 


Just published, Part First, neatly dove up in cloth, urice o». 
EINRICH STILLING’S CHILDHOOD, 
YOUTHFUL Y a and WANDERINGS. Translated 
from the German of JOHANN HEINRICH JUNG-STILLING, 
late Professor of the Tniversities of Heidelberg aud Marburg, 
and private Aulic Canter of the Grand Duke of Bader 
S. JACKSON, 

“ Amongst the new come rs, there was one who particularly 
interested me; his name was Jung, and is the same who was 
alterwards known ander the appellation of Stilling. Ou becoming 
more intimately acquainted with him, he was found to possess 
wund understanding, which, reposing upon the mind, suffered 
itself to be governed by inclinations and passions ; aud from this 
very mind arose an enthusiasm for all that is good, rivbt, and 
trae, in the utmost possible purity. | urzed him to write his ‘Life, 
and he promised to do so.”’"—Goethe's Autohiography, Part I. 

“A more perfect specimen of a style of writing peculiar to 
Germany has never yet received an English entation. It is 
therefore a literary curiosity.”—-Literary Gazett 

Bristol: Pablished by John Wrigut; and sold. by Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co., | -ondon. 





Neatly bound for the pocket, wit — 
THE PARLIAMEN NTARY. TE ST: “BOOK, 
For 1835. 

In which may be seen, in addition to the Namesand Residences 
of the Members, the Pledges by which they bound themselves to 
their Constituents at the late General Election, their avowed 
Political Principles, with their mauner of Voting upou every lead- 

ing Question in the Jast Parliament, 

— Effingham Wilson, 8%, Royal Exchange; and all 

sellers. 


This day is published, int a larze ato, volume, cloth, price 21s. 
HROMATOGRAPHY ; or, a Treatise on 
suenes and PIGMENTS, and of their POWERS in 


PAINTING, & 
By GEORGE FIELD, 
Author of <(Chpemetin’: or, an Essay on the Analogy and Har- 
mony of Colours,’ and other Works, 

The principal ovject of this work is to disclose the chemical, 
Mechanical, and pictural effects and properties of the various 
colours, pigments, and vehicles employed in Painting, so tar as 
may be essential to tie ea asa guide to their choice and ap- 
plication in practice, The Treatise contains,—Suggestions on 
Colouring—the Expression of Coloars—their Relations— Physical 
Canses—Durabi! ity and Fugacitv—general and particalar Qualities 
dud individual Characters of Pigments, together with their Powers 
aud Properties—Tables of Pigments—Hiuts concerning Vehicles, 
Varnishes, and Grounds, &c. 

is Work will be found of the greatest use to Artixts, and 
Artists’ Colourmen, It is essentially practical, and contains a 
Complete summary of the Author’s experience in Chromatic 
Science. The Author has been honoured by the patronage aud 
sibscription of the President and most of the Members of the 
Academy; and upwards of two hundred of the emineut 
artists and encouragers of art. 
As very few copies beyond those already ordered have been 
, an early “eplicatin will be necessary 
‘les Tilt, 86, Pleet-street, 





a few days will be published, in svo. 

its STATE and PROSPECTS. 
EDWARD THORNTON, Esq 
Pans Allen, and Co. Leadenhall street. 


ND " "A, 
By 
__ London : 


n 8vo. price I 

G PENCE’ S AN EC DO" TES, collected from 
the Conversation of Pope, and other emineut Persous of 
his Time. Published from the Origival Papers, with Notes, and 
a Life of the Author, by SAMUEL WELLER SINGER, 

For a character of this Woke see the commencement of the 
article on ‘ Coleridge’s Table Talk,’ in the last Quarterly Review. 

Published by James Carpenter aud Son, Old Bond-street. 


This day is published, price 2s. 
‘THE TWELFTH PART of ° INDEN 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE; en- 
graved in the best style, from original Sketches taken oa the 
ot. With Descriptions, by the Kev. THOMAS HARTWELL 
HORNE *, BL outaining 
1. Le J. M. WW, Turner, R.A, 
2. Jericho . a. Turver, R.A. 
3 Remah . ats M. W, Turner, R.A, 
- Damasen-. W. Calle oll, * A. 
Pr oofs, royal Mo. 48 india proofs, 5 
John Murray, Alvemarle- -street ; sold also by C, Tilt, Fieet- street. 


NEW AND BEAUT oo rT. LY ILLUSTRATED 


cutee’ Vhird Part 
IN [DEN: S BYRON BEAU TIES 
A Series of ideal Portraits of the principal Female Cha- 
racters in Lord Byron's Poems, engraved from original Paiut- 
ingr, containing -— 


Rac Part will © 
companying Letier-press, price 
4s.; India proots, 5s. 
oue handsome volume. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Pleet-street, 
DOMESTIC LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
Int vol. duodecimo, embellished with 33 Woodcuts, 5s. bds, 
sO xT "4 . 
OMESTIC LIFE in ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with Notices of 
a luventions, and Modern Improvemeuts, in the social 
t 


¢ 2s. 6d, royal Bvo, ; Pest, 4to. 
1 4 be completed in Twelve Parts, forming 


**No money is better spent than what is laid out for domestic 
salisfaction.”—JoHNson. 

Londos: Printed for Thomas Teeg and Son, 73, Cheapside ; R. 
Gritlin » 4 Co, Glasgow; Tegg, Wise an Co, Dublin; and may 
be proc» ed, by order, from every other Bookseller in the United 
Kiugdom. 





JOHNSON’S DIC TIONARY, DIAMOND EDITION, 
In 1 very small volume, price 2s. 64. “ag in emborsed roan, 

printed with a beautiful diamoud ty 

OHNSON’S POCKE t " DICTIONARY 

e of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, equally improved by an 
augmentation of some theusand words and technical terms; sub- 
joined is a concise Classical Mythology; a lst of Men of Learn- 
ing and Genius; phrases from various languages; and transla- 
tions of the motios of the Nobilitv, Ac. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Sen, Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, from every other Bookseller in the 
Us nited Kingdow. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. X. 
With Portrait, price 6s., the concluding Volume of the 
History oftheCH URCH inSCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. M. RUSSELL, L.L.D. 

Author of the * Ce wo be ‘of Sacred and Profane History.’ 
*_* Lately pr hed, Vol, i. With Portrait. 6s. 

*s Charchyard, and Wate tloo-piace. 


Rivingtons, St. Pa 

revious Volumes of the Theological Library : 

1. Scripture Biography. By R. W. Evans, 
M.A, Author of the ‘ Rectory of Valehead.’ 6s. 

History of the Reformed Religion in France. 
By E. Smedley, M.A. 3 vols. With 14 Portraits, 18s. 

3. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Bas, M.A.—Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s.—Abp. Cranmer, 2 vols. Por- 
traits, 125, . 

4. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation with ftself and with Human Reason. By P. N. 
Shuttieworth, D.D. 6s. 


NEW 


EDITION OF “DR. GREGORY'S 
MATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN, 
Just published, a new edition, with considerable additions and 
improvements, 3 coe iliustrated with Plates and numerous 
Cuts, priee 14s, boar 
ATHEMA’ ric S for PRACTICAL MEN, 
being a Com place Book of Principles, Thearews, 
Rules, and Tables, in various Departments of Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics, with their applications ; aaCivil £ to the Pursuits 
of Surepyere, Architects, Mechanics, 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, L. . 
Londow: Printed for Baidwin and Grader k, Pate ase T-row. 


SECOND EDIT. OF ROWBOTHAM'’S GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Just published in 12mo, revised and improved throughont, and 
finely printed by Hausard, price 7s. neatly bound and letiered, 
PRACTICAL GERM AN GRAMMAR, 
with Exercises under each Rule; being a new aud easy 
method of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the German Lan- 
guage. For twe Use of Schools and Private Students, 
By JOHN ROWBOTHAM, F.K.A,S, 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
f whom also may be had, by the same Author, 
A Practical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, illustrated by copions examples and exercives, selected 
row the most approved French writers; desigued for 
hools ond P rivale Students. jo lumo, pric 


MATHE- 


or s day is publixhed, price ts, 

HE DEL. PH IC ORACLE; or, a Peep 
behind the Curtain of Futurity. A New Game, designed 

for the Amusemeut of Family Circles and Juvenile Parties. 
London: Ackermann and Co,; Whittaker and Co, ; S. and J, 
Fuller, Edinburgh : £ harles Smith, Detiin: W. Carry aud Co, 

Of whom may be had, 

The Language of Flowers. 18mo. Price 1s. 





NEW EDITION OF DR. GREGORY'S PRACTICE 
OF MEDICINE. 

On the e of February was eanaes, in a thick — volume, 
e 4th edition, revised, altered, and eniarged 
BieMENTS of the THEORY and PRAC- 

TICE of MEDICINE; designed for the Use of Students 
aud Junior Practitioners, 
By GEOX.GE GREGORY, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal Coliege of Physician-, in my 
sician tu the Small-Pox and Vaccination ii 
sulting Physician to the St. George's and St. 
Dispeosary. 
4th edition, enlarged, revised, and much improved, 
London: Baldwin and C radoc k, Paternosier- -Tow, 


CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 
On March tat will be  panliched, in feap. ore with a Vignette 
price 6s. in c loth, Vol . 
{pater of the GERMA jic EMPIRE. 
By S. A. DUNHAM, Esq. To be completed in 3 ‘ae 
Forming Vol. 64 of Dr. yey . Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
On April, 


aes | of Ireland, V fol. i. 


;. Phy- 
tal; and Cou- 
eee 's Geveral 


By Thos. Moore, 
Pub. Feb. 1, Lives of Literary and Scientific 
Jan, I, History of England, Vol. IV. 


Continued from Sir James Mackintosh, 
Longman and © On} | and Joun ‘Taylor, 


“CHEAPE ST LIBRARY OF ENTERTAIN MENT. 
On the Istof March, complete in 1 Volume, for 5s. 
ADY MORGAN’S O’DONNEL; 
Embellished with a Portraitand Vignette, and forming the 
‘Turd Volume of the new, revised, handsomely iilustrated, and 
more select C section, of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
Pablisind for Henry Colburn, by RK. Bentley. Sold by all 
Book-e Her Ts. 


DR. KELLY’S ELEMENTS OF BOOK- KEEPING. 
vo. price 7s. bound, the loth edition, 


HE ELEMENTS of BOOKKEEPING; 


comprising a System of Merchants’ Accounts, founded on 
real business, and adapted to modera practice; with au Appendix 
ou Exchanges, eanIee, O08 oe r Commercial Subjects, 
By P. 


London: 





Master of the Finsbury Square Academy, and Mathematical 
Examiner at the Trinity House. 

London : Printed for Longman and Co. ; Baldwin and Cradock; 
Whittaker and Arnot; Hamilton, Adams and Co.; Simpkin and 
Marshall; J. Souter : ‘and Houlston and Son, 

, by the same Author, 
In royal 8vo. a. tae boards, the 5th edition, improved, of 
A Practical Introduction to Spherics and 
Nantical Astronomy; being an attempt to simplify those aseiul 
sciences: with au appendix on time, timekeepers, and transit 
instruments. 


A COMPLETE FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, 
In 12m, price 10s. 6d. bound, the 8th edition, 
A DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
E ISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the Freneh 
Academy : in Two Parts, Frenc "and English, and English and 
French; in which are introdaced many Thoosand useful Words, 
not to be found in any other French and Euglish Dictionary. 
With a copious Tu:roduction on the Pronunciation of the French 
panamegt and on the Varieties in the Declinable Parts of 
Soeee 
By M. be Levizac, T nornaee or revised and greatly improved 
by C 


*,* In the compilation and caberquent improvement of this 
work, it has beeu the aim of both the author and editor to adapt 
it for the parpeses of tuition, by the exclusion or modification 
of all words which are aufit to be presented to the eye of youth- 
ful reacers. 

Loudon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; Longman, Rees, 

and Co. ; Whittaker aud Co. ; Dulau and Co.; E. Williams; and 
Holdsworth and Ball. 


TO INVALIDS, On PERSONS OF DELICATE 
WN ESSRS. GRAH AM “and CO. have to 


recommend for trial their FINE ALES and BEER, that 
render the visits of the physician and the dregs of the apothecary 
wholly wonecessary; substituting vigorous health, with the en- 
joyment of life, for the nanseous draught, 


FRIGHTFU I. CARRIAGE AND HORSE ACCI- 
D S EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED, 
HIS Advestieoment! is not addressed to those 
who valoe a little money more than the loss of life or the 
fracture of limbs; but it is rexpectfaily submitted to the con- 
sideration of every rational member of society who either rides 
or drives. In a word, no Horse, under the control of “ The 
Safety Bridle” and Reins, however viciously disposed, can have 
a will of his own. Nor is this life preserver less ornamental than 
usefal, and so portable withal, that it may be carried in a lady's 
or gentleman's pocket, 

N.B. Made and sold, exclusively, by MESSER, at his Carriave 
and Haiwess F xctorv, 9, Margaret-street, Cav sh-square 5 
where _ Bridie, and its one wl operation, may be daily 
iuspected. 


WASS'S (PURIFIED WHIT ‘E 
ALMOND SOA 
ihe Mannfacturers of Fancy Seaps have i mg since considered 
thew had arrived at the summit of perfection. but the first trial 
of Wass’s White Almond ap will prove that the discovery 
Rh. W. has made exceeds all other Soaps for its rity, by 
cleansing and softening the skin, and mal a super creamy 
lather, which adds se much to the comfort in Washing @ og] 
as well as the fine fragrance of its perfume, t 
satisfactory peeeate which have been received of this veluahie 
article, R, W. will select one remark from a Gentleman con- 
cerning het have been a co isseur in Soap ever since I 
began to shave—(and the Gentleman appeared to be upwards 
of fifiy years of age)—I have travelled through Germany, France, 
lraly, &c., and have used all the Soaps which have been recom- 
mended to me, bet I have not tound ars to equal your White 
Almond Soap.”"—Sold in squares at 8d., and round cakes at 8d, 
1S. aoa ls. 6d, each; being one third jess than the usual price 
for fine Fancy Suaps.——Manufactured by R, Wass, 21, King 
Ww lillem-etee?, Loudon Bridge, 





THE ATHEN ZUM. 





ELEGANT VOLUME FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE. 


FINDEN’S GALLERY OF THE GRACES 
A SERIES OF THIRTY-SIX BEAUTIFUL FEMALE HEADS, 


Illustrating celebrated Passages in the Modern British Poets, with accompanying Extracts. 
The Potntings were designed expressly for this work by the met ene | Artists; og the | whole engraved with the greatest 
in 0} 


care, under the superintendence of the Messrs. FinpEN. 
half-bound morocco ; or 40s, whole morocco. 


The wor! 





royal Svo. volume, price 33s. 


A few of the 4to, edition, with Proof Impressions, price 22. 12s. 6d.; and India Proofs, 3/. 15s, half-morocco. 
CHARLES TILT, 96, Fleet-street. 





L’ECHO DU MONDE 


SAVANT;: 


A FRENCH SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED AT 


PARIS EVERY FRIDAY. 


Subscriptions received at the Office, Rue go, No. 17; and byall Foreign Booksellers 
n London. 
FOR FRANCE, 15 fr. the Year; 8 fr. the Half Year—FOR FOREIGN CIRCULATION, 18 fr. the Year, and 10fr. the Half Year. 


In ‘L’Bcho da Monde Savant’ is given a CRITICAL ANALYSIS of all important Works in Science, both French and 
Foreign, with a in of all that are published—REPORTS of the Lectures at the Soon Institutions, inclading those on PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY, 
ARCHAOLOGY, by M. R 


by M. Clément Desormes; on GEOLOGY, by M. Elie de Beaumoi 


on ASTRONOMY, by M.A as and ou 


Raoul Rochette ; and Notices of all such Subjects of Novelty = can interest the scientilic world 


The success of this Work has been rapid and extensive; and the zeal and vigilance with which it is conducted, have already 
secured for it a wide circulation among the enlightened classes and the friends of science. 





This day, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
KETCHES of a SEA- PORT TOWN. 
By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 
Richard  neniiede 8, New Bartnston street, 
is day, in 3 vols. post 
HE COUNTESS of I MONTFO RT. 
Richard Bentley. "3 a street. 


LADY STEPNEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
This e4 in 3 vols, pos 
HE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 
By LADY STEPNEY. 
Richard rd Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


MISS LANDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
RANCES SCA CARRARA. 
By the Author of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 
“A vartag and brilliant performance.”—Lit. Gaz. 
Bentley, 6, New Beriington street, 


This a G 2 vols. post 8 
"AMERICA; 


HE ST RA GER in 
ah Sketches of th 
MANNERS, society, and yas Pecouariries 
f the UNITED STA’ 
*By FRANCIS LIEBER 
Editor of the Encyclopedia Americana,’ &e, 
Richard Bentley, 8 8, New Burlington-street. 


LADY MORGAN'S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
H E IN C bed s S. 
By the Author of ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ & 
“*The ablest work of this witty aud sparkling writer.”—Court 
Magazine. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 











~ Published | this day, in small 8vo. orien 3s 08. cloth boards, 
EN of UETDALE; 
or, THE FAIR BONDAGER, A Tale in Two Cantos. 
With a few other Fragments in Verse. 
By a late FELLOW of ORIEL COLLEGE, Oxford. 
Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Son; London, Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. ; a and 1 Dublin, W. | Curry and | Co. 
R. DAVIS on MIDWIFERY and OB- 
STETRIC MEDICINE, PART 40 will be published on 
the Ist of March. 
Printed for Jonn Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity of London, Upper Gower-street. 





INDIGESTION—CHANGE OF AIR. 


N_ ESSAY on INDIGESTION, or MOR- 
BID SENSIBILITY of the STOMACH and BOWELS, 
as the Source of various Diseases, mental and corporeal. 
y JAMES JO JOHNSON » M.D. 
Physician putronnaienty to the King. 
Be edit. price 6s. 6d. 
the same Author, 

2. Change of Air; or, Pursuit of Health, 
through France, Switzerland, and Italy. 3rd edition, greatly 
imqreved. Price 

5. Highley, 32, Fleet- street, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church. 


Just published, in 1 thick _ rlbgersacer 4 — mpwrente of 30— 
Engravings, price 15s. bound in clot 


ISTORY of the COTTON MAN UFAC- 
TURE in GREAT BRITAIN; with a Notice of its early 
History in the East, and in ali the Quarters of the Globe ; a De- 
scription of the great Mechanical loventions whieh have caused 
its unexampled extension in Britain; and a View of the present 
state of the Manufacture, and _ Condition of the Classes en- 
gaged iu its vere Departme 
EDWARD BAINES, Jun. Esq. 
Embellished al illustrated with Portraits of Inventors, Draw- 
ings of Machinery, &c. 
Pee book which is not Lenly of infinite value to those who are 
gaged in the manufacture of which it treats, and those who 
donot their attention especially to the political economy and 
commercial affairs of Great Britain, but is also igtly saterestingy 
to the general reader.”"—Morning Chronicle, Feb, 1 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Wakeman, Dubin; "Oliphant, 
Edinburgh ; Griffin, and Rutherglen, Glasgow, 








Just published, in svo. Vols. 15 and 16, completing 
HE WORKS of LORD BACON. 
Edited by BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 

The most complete edition extant. 1t contains translations, as 
well as the ees of the Latin Works; and is illustrated by 
Portraits, Views, aud Fac-similes ; witha New Life of Lord Bacon 
by the Editor, 

*,* Subscribers who have not completed their copies, are 
recommended to do so with as little deiay as possible. 
_— Pickering, Chancery-iane, London. 


ismo, cloth, Is. 6d, roan, 2s. 
ILLAGE PRAYERS, for the Use of 
FAMILIES, for Three Weeks, with Occasional Prayers ; 
to which are pretixed, a few Ovservatious concerning the 
NATURE OF PRAYER. th edition, greatly enlarged. 
By the Rey. J. W. BROOKS, 
Vicar of Clarebro’ and St. Saviour’s, Retford. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Longman and Co. ; 
Haichard and Son; and Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


~ Just published, 3rd edition, royal 12mo, price 7s. 6d. boa 
HE PRINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY 
applied to the PRESERVATION of HEALTH, and to the 
Twprovement of Physical i Mental Education, 
vy AN W COMBE, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of ow ay of Edinburgh. 
3rd edition, revised and enlarged. 
Maclachlan and Stewart, E urgh ; ean, Marshall, and 
Co. London ; and Hodges and vith, Dublin 


O.1I1.on March1; No. I. now ready, price Gd, 
TIME WE LIVE 
The original thoughts, incidents, and ielichous expressions in 
the current literature of the day, All which living and dead 
authors have in common being omitted. 
___ Published Mouthly, by F. Warr, 63, High —ere 








~~ Published this day, int thick vol. 8vo. 12s. be 
TOUR through NORTH AMERICA; 
together with a comprehensive View of the Cauadas and 
United States, as par for Agricultural Emigration. 
PATRICK SHIRREFF, Farmer, 
’ Mange’ 's Wells, East Lothian 
Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; David Robertson, 
Glasgow ; and Simpkin, Marsha ail, and d Co. London, 


ARSTON. 3 vols. Price 1d. 11s. 6d. 
By MAD. DE ST. CLAIR née RUMBOLD. 

“*'The story is founded on the fact of a fatal marriage.”—Lit, 
Gazette. 

«© Marston’ i om much superior to the great majority of modern 
novels,”"—Odbserver. 

“* The progr: - at ~ story is harrowing, and the catastrophe 

apraliing.”—Bath ‘ald. 

** What tends to = ‘oe book a peculiar charm, and, we may 
add, vaiue, is a detailed account of the magniticent proceedings 
at Vienna, entitled the Congress of 1814. Thix account is, from 
its specificatious, really most curious.”"—New Monthly Mag. 

Printed for T. Hookham, Old Bond-street. 


Messrs. Ackermann and Co. Printsellers to their Majesties and 
the Royal Family, 96, Strand, beg leave to announce having 
recently published the foliowing New Engravings:— 

PORTRAIT of the Hon. Mrs. NORTON; 
painted by G. Hayter, Esq., and engraved in Mezzotint 
by W. O. Geiler. Prints, 7s. 6d. ; Proofs, 12s.; before letters, 15s, 

Hinda; engraved in Mezzotint by G. H. 
Phillips, after George Beechey, of Calcutta, Prints, 15s.; 
Proofs, 258. 

The Wanton Courser, from Homer's Iliad; 
in Mezzotint, by S. W. Reynolds, Engraver to their Maiesties, 
after a Picture by S. Gilpin, R.A. Prints, 11, 11s. 6d. ; Proofs, 
2l. 12%, 6d.; before letters, 3d. 3s. 

Reapers in a Storm; painted by Beaume, and 
engraved in Mezzotint by S. Maile. Prints, 245. 

Self-Examination; in Mezzotint, by G. San- 
ders. Priuts, 5s.; Proofs, 7s. 6d. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington presenting 
Colours to the 93rd Highland Regiment at Canterbury, 7th Oct. 
1834. Coloured Print, price 10s. 6d. 

Fox Chase; anew Series of 4coloured Plates, 
painted by F. C. Tarner, to illustrate the old Song of ‘A 
Southerly Wind and a Cloudy Sky.’ Price, the Set, 21. 2s. 

Racing; in 4 coloured d Engravings, after D. 
Wolstenholme, Price, the Set, 16s 





ILLUSTRATED BY 128 VIGUETTES, FROM 
DESIGNS BY STOTHARD AND TURNER, 

» Price 4s. Part L. of the 

WORKS 


On the 1st of March will be publ 
OETICAL 
of SAMUEL ROGERS, E: 
ing the‘ P f Memory,’* tnt Lite “tay * ke, 
To be completed in Ten "Monthly Par 

E. Moxon, Dover-street; and T. Cadell, Strand. 

ee 
GRIFFIN’S BOOK OF TRADES. 

In 1 vol., printed uniformly with Parley’s Tales about Europe, 
and Steel, 








po embellished with many fine Engravings on Wood and 
rice only 6s. cloth boards 


( . RIFFIN’S BOOK of TRADES; or, 
Circle of the Useful Arts.—The design of this popular 
work is to present an account of those arts by which the various 
wants of civilized a are suppli 
Glasgow: Printed for R. Grittin and Co. ; Thomas Tegg and 
Son, Cheapside, London ; and may be procured, by order, from 
every other Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


Albemarle street, 
NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 


I. 
PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK of the 


late SAMUEL Pas og COLERIDGE, Esq. 
vols. = 8v0O. 





A HISTORY OF "ARCHITECTURE, 
Illustrated by upwards of Ninety Engravings by Moses, Shaw, Le 
Keux, and Basley, from Drawings made by the Author. Royal tvo, 

By the late THOMAS HOPE, Esq. Author of ‘ Anastasius,’ 


Ill. 
EGYPT, AND THEBES, 
From Observations made during a Residence of more than Twelve 
Years in Egypt and among the Ruinsof Thebes. With Ilusutn. 


lions. v0. 
er By J. G. WILKINSON, Ea, 


A VISIT TO ICELAND, IN THE SUMMER 
834. 
With numerows Wood Engravings. 
vy JOHN BARROW, Jun. 
Author of ‘ Excursions to the North of Europe.’ 


Vv. 

E SACRED Seaertvens, 
ILLUSTRATED from the CUSTOMS, MANNERS, RITES, 
SOPERST ITIONS, TRADIT =, Fokms of SPEECH. CLI. 
MATE, ha of ART, a RATURE. of the HIN- 
boos, bservations ey Bony a RESIDENCE in the 
EAST of EARLY FOURTEEN YEARS. evo. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH ROBERTS. 
vi. 
st published, 
ON THE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 
A NEW EDITION, most caretatty revised, — humerous 
illustrative ’ Wood-cute Feap. 8vo. 10s. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


Albemarle-street. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ON THE SECOND OF MARCH, 


The First Volume of the nia ee and Uniform Edition 
of the 


ARIOUS MEMOIRS of the LIFE of 
SAMUEL sonnet. L.L.D. 
With . Printed ani- 
formiy with the cae Editions J the Works of Bynon, Scorr, 
aud CRABBE. 8 vo! 





A TOUR ON THE PI PRAIRIES. 
By the Author of the ‘ Sketch B 
Forming No. |. of‘ MisceLLanigs,’ by WASHING: TON IRVING’ 
Ml. 
A NEW EDITION, 3 vols. feap. 8vo. Map and Aan 
TRAVELS TO BOKHARA AND VOYAGE UP 
THE INDUS. 
By Lieutenant BURNES, 
IV. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 
Translated from the German of FREDERICK VON RAUMER. 
Vv. 
NEW EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. . 
BELGIUM, AND WESTERN GERMANY. 
By en 
4to. Just ri 
STATE PAPERS 1 RELAT ING T ‘0. YRELAND 
DURING THE REIGN OF HENRY VIIL. 
Comprising the Correspondence between the Governments of 
England and Ireland. Published under the Authority of His 
Majesty’s Commission. 
VII. 
A NEW EDITION, being Sr Soe FIFTH, compressed in | vol. 


THE DIARY OF AN v INV Altp IN PURSUIT OF 
LT 
Being the Journal of a Tour in gi Italy, Switzerland, and 


Frai 
By the late HENRY. MATHEWS, A.M. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





Printed at No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, by Jamzs 
Homes, of 4, New Ormond Street, yy of Middlesex, for 
himself and co-proprietor, me published for them, at ey % 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold b y all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for ScorLan, Mestt 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for IneLanp, W. F. Wakeman, 
Dublin; for the Continent, M, Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq 
$t.-Honoré, Paris, 





